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THE REVIEW AT LONG BRANCH. 


Tur review of the New Jersey Militia by Gov- 
ernor Warp, on the 26th of July, was not an or- 
dinary parade. The occasion made the day one of 
very great interest to the whole State. Long 
Branch was thronzed with the beauty and fashion 
of New Jersey. It was also announced that Gen- 
eral Mrape, who has been spending a few days at 
this popular place of summer resort, would honor 
the troops with his presence and criticisms. But 
owing to other engagements General MEADE was 
not present. For several davs Major-General Rus- 
yon’s Brigade of New Jersey Miliiia have been en- 
joving at Long Branch their annual encanrpment. 
‘Lhe encampment is pleasantly located a short dis- 
tance from the beach, and presents a clean, neat, 
and most creditable appearance. The officers pre- 
serve excellent discipline, and drill their men reg- 
ularly. . We did not hear a complaint made by any 
of the citizens of the conduct of the men. The 
mon look brown and sun-burnt, but, notwithstand- 
ins their exposure to the sun and their hard drills, 
seem to enjoy the sport very much. The encamp- 
ment is visited daily by the ladies stopping at the 
Branch, and the dress parades in the evening have 
become an attractive feature in the daily pro- 
gumime. Two good brass bands belong to the 
Brigade, and contribute greatly to the entertain- 
ment of visitors. 


| Gorernor in review, with company front. 


At 5 o'clock the line was formed facing the ho- 
tel. At this time the square and the streets were 
packed with eager sight-seers, while the front of 
the/hotel, and every available window and balcony 
in the vicinity, were occupied by bright and smil- 
ing ladies. General Runyow took command of the 
paumde immediately, and exercised the men slizht- 
lv im the manual of arms. Governor Warp short- 
ly arrived upon the ground with his brilliant staff, 
and was received with regulation honors. ‘The Gov- 
ernor and the General, accompanied by the officers 
of their respective staffs, rode up and down the line, 
expressing great satisfaction with the appearance 
of the troops. The Brigade then marched past the 
Their 


pounders), Captain Matruew Waters €ommand- 
ing, and Captain W. F. Gtrv’s company of Newark 
City Cavalry. The review was admirably con- 
ducted throughout ; the Brigade looked admirably, 
and showed a degree of proficiency highly credita- 
ble to all concerned. 


THE NEEDBE-GUN. 


Dvrrne the Crimean War, and more especially 
in the war in Italy in 1859, “arms of precision” — 
that is, guns that would carrv a projectile far and 
carry it sure—were the great desideratum. In both 
these struggles attention was particularly given 


marching was excellent; but the First and Second | to having cannon of far and accurate range; the 


Regiments divided the honors for steady marching | 


and neat and soldierly appearance. The Brigade 
marched past a second time at “route step” and 
‘*right shoulder shift,”’ after which the line was 
again formed. After a little more exercising in the 
manual of arms the troops were marched back to 
camp. The Brigade consists of the First Regiment, 
of Newark, Lieutenant-Colonel M. B. Provost com- 


manding; the Second Regiment, of Newark, Col- | 


onel Josepn W. Piume commanding; the Third 
Regiment, Colonel Urntan De HArt commanding; 
First Battalion, Major D. D. BecuaNnan command- 
ing; Second Battalion, Major A. B. M‘Kron com- 
manding ; the Newark City Battery (two brass 12- 


French and English infantry were armed with ri- 
fles, and though these were all muzzle-leaders, and 
were mainly valued for picking off sentries and in 
rifle-pit practice, they were found to be a most effi- 
cient weapon in the hands of the bulk of the army. 
The possession of Lancaster and other guns of long 
range gave the English the advantage over the Rus- 
sians in the contest before Sebastopol; but it was 
reserved for the campaign in Italy in 1859 to dem- 
onstrate the vast superiority of rifled cannon over 
the old smooth-bore pieces then still in use in the 
Austrian army. The French cannon rayés largely 
contributed to winning the battle of Solferino, and 
showed that ‘‘ arms of preeision” conferred an enor- 


mous advantage upon troops so armed over eppo- 
nents who had adhered to obsolete patterns. 

That was one great step in the practice of war. 
But another, equally if not more important, has since 
been introduced, namely, the construction of Lreech- 
loading cannons as well as brecch-loadiag rifles. At 
Solferino it was the greater raj iditv as: much as the 
higher range of the French cannon which told upon 
the Austrians ; and through the whole of the battles 
in Bohemia it has been the rapid fire of the needié- 
gun which has enabled the Prussians to conquer. 
The Prussians do not appear to have displayed iwany 
marked manner superior generalship, greater brav- 
ery, or better discipline than the Austrians. They 
won baitle after battle chiefly becatise they outuum- 
bered the Austrians, but no small measure of their 
success is to be attributed to their possession of the 
needle-gun. It is doubtful. whether the Prussian 
necdle-gun is at all superior to our Spencer repeat- 
ing-rifle. But if we are to judge from our experi- 
ence with the latter, these breech-loading rifles are 
chiefly available on the skirmish line. It is fre- 
quently the case in a great battle that, fromm one 
cause or another, their superiority is of no avail. 
This was the case at the battle of Sadowa. It is 
very doubtful whether the needle-gun of the Prus- 
sians was any very great advantage—the | atile was 
won, we think, not on account of better rifles, but 
by reason of greater numbers and superior strategy. 

The latest story about the needle-gun and the 
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REVIEW OF THE NEW JERSEY STATE MILITIA BY GOVERNOR WARD AT LONG BRANCH, Jory 26, 1866.—[Skercuep sy Sraniey Fox.] 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


{Aveust 11, 1866, 


furore it is exciting in Paris is told by the corre- 
spomlent of the Star: ~The Prince Imperial asked 
his father to explain the difference between the 
needle-gun and the ordinary fire-arm to him. Wish- 
ing to give example to theoretical demonstration, 
the Emperor went down to the court of the Tuile- 
ries, and calling the sentinel said to him, ‘Mon 
brave. load and fire to amuse these children,’ the 
children being the young Prince and l"Espinasse. 
Meanwhile his Majesty. who had a needle-gun in 
his Sand, loaded and fired five times before the pri- 
‘ fired his single shot. The soldier was 
amazed. ‘Hein,’ said, the Emperor, ‘it’s quicker 
work with this gun than with vours; would you 
like to have one?” ‘Certainly, Sire.’ ‘Then so 
you shall,” auswered the Emperor.” 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


Saturpay, AUGUST 11, 1866. 


POP-GUNS SPIKED. 

HOSE who think that when the late insur- 

gents laid down their arms all our dangers 
and difficulties ended, if we would only consent 
t. see jt so, and who denounce Congress as 
fnaliciously or stupidly delaying reunion be- 
cause jt thought that in the gravest political 
crisis we have ever known it was not unwise 
to act onl¥ upon patient reflection, constantly 
repeat certain questions as if they were con- 
clusive arguments. 

‘Lin speaking of those who have been foiled 
in tucir effort to destroy the Government, it is 
u~hed whether, by excluding them from a share 
, » make them anv more friend- 
ly to it? Certainly not; nor is there anyjwish 
t. exclude them. But the very terms of the 
cije@ction imply that they are not now well- 
ltoward it. Js it. then: unwise to take 
sonable, and only reasonable, sccurity against 
acknowledged evil dispositions ? 

(jr it is said that they are now as fit as they 


€ will be to resume their relations in the 


it. we ¢ Np) t 


{ nm. ds it, then, unkind to the country to 
resumption as harmless as possible ? 
(or it is asked whether we admit ‘‘ that the 
} yl of the United States are deficient in 
eer the wisdom er the virtue necessary to 
eoutinue the existence of the republic ?” No. 


»> than Mr. Sewarp, who asks the ques- 
gut as in eleven of the States onlv that 
aly of the people which has proved its hostil- 
ity to the republic are to vote, is it di-trust of 
the people to demand that they shall not also 
speak for the half who are the truest friends 
ef the Unies, and whe are to have no voice ? 
()y we are asked whether the total failure 
of the rebellion, the emancipation of the slaves, 
the terrible bereavements and ruin of fortunes, 
aud the overwhelming defeat in the field are 
nut sullicient pledges of future fidelity? Cer- 
tuinly, in view of such facts, no gencrous man 
wonld be harsh. He would be as conciliatory 
as possible; but he must not be blind. The 
wounded rebel prisoners whom the Union army 
cxpiured were tenderly nursed in the Union 
hospittis, but they were not dismissed with 
their arms .to return to the enemy’s camp. 
Did King Grorce THE any the less en- 
deavor to assert the royal prerogative because 
King CHARLES THE First was beheaded ? 
‘* Ambition,” says Burke, ‘‘though it has ever 
the same general views, has not at all times 
the same means nor the same particular ob- 
DOCt..3..; There are very few statesmen,” he 
says, ‘so very clumsy and awkward in their 
business as to fall into the identical snare 
which has proved fatal to their predecessors.” 
Now the opinions and purposes of the late in- 
surgents have not changed. We do not ex- 
pect them, inceed, to renew the rebellion to 
destroy the Uniun; but we do expect, and so 
must every sensible man, that, in conjunction 
with ne Democratic party, they will try to 
control the Government in the spirit of caste 
which produced the rebellion. Is it unkind 
or ungenerous to insist that they shall not have 
an unfair advantage in the contest? Granting 
that it is good policy under all the circum- 
stances to allow every late insurgent State to 
determine who of its citizens shall vote, does 
good policy also require that if it excludes from 
the polls thousands of tried friends of the Gov- 
ernment those friends shall be counted in the 
basis of rational representation? Because the 
South Carolina planter has been ruined by his 
own rebellion, and because it is good policy to 
ler by-gones be by-gones, is it, therefore, vin- 
dictive to insist that he shall not throw two 
votes for every one cast by the farmer of Illm- 
is or New Hampshire ? 
‘Jr we are asked whether it is honorable, 
cu the insurgent States have accepted the 
vunditions originally proposed, to insist upon 
ethers? But when until now have the loyal 
people of the Union represented in Congress 
vteored any terms npon accepting which the 
i:..6 iusurgent States might resume their ua- 
The President, indeed, with- 
Itai: on with Congress, during the sum- 
1865, mentioned certain con- 
ditions which he said he considered indispensa- 
ble prelim'naries to such resumption. Buteven 
he did not say that acceptance of them would 
entitic tle States in question to that resump- 
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wer und 


tion, late as the beginning Noveiuber, 


1865, he telegraphed through Mr. Szewarp to 
Governor Perry of South Carolina that ‘‘ it is 
impossible to anticipate events.” His opinien 
of what it might be necessary for a State to do 
could not possibly bind Congress. He did not 
suffer it to bind himself. And if later these 
expressions of opinion were called a policy, and 
the President assumed that, having done what 
he suggested, the States were entitled to repre- 
sentation, the situation was not in the least 
changed. The honor of the country could net 
be engaged until Congress approved his opin- 
ions and authorized his terms. If the late in- 
surgents thought it was, they were plainly mis- 
taken, and their error could not bind the coun 
try to its peril. 
Again we are asked whether it is constite- 
tional or just to govern States without repre- 
sentation? But this objection is an intention- 
al sophism. Was not the legislation of Cop- 
gress during the war constitutionally and just- 
ly binding upon the States which were not rep- 
resented? May a State by refusing to be rep- 
resented absolve itself from the supremacy af 
national law? And if a State withdraws its 
representation for the purpose of destroying 
the Government, may not the people of the 
States that remain loyal and save the Govern- 
ment rightfully determime upon what terms, 
consistent with a republican government, that 


representation may be resumed? Moreover, : 


what is the force of this objection, urged as it 
is, for instance, by Governor Orr of South 
Carolina, a State which deprives half its adult 
male population of representation ? 

If the war were an exhilarating little tourna- 
ment, which, being ended, the knights ride 
jingling home to dinner, prudence and reflee- 
tion are plainly impertinent: But if it werea 
scrious and radical conflict dans gery and 
tendencies which, whatever the result of war, 
still remain because they are rooted in human 
nature, then to insist that every thing is set- 
tled by a surrender of arms is simply in turn to 
surrender common-sense. 


FINANCIAL ASPECT OF THE 
TELEGRAPH. 


Tue Atlantic Telegraph is once more a suc- 
At the hour we write, dispatches haye 
been received from Queen Victoria, congfat- 
ulating the President on the successful accom- 
plishment of this great international enterprise, 
and from certain news agents at Valentia, Ire- 
land, announcing the restoration of peace in 
Germany, and the outbreak of riots in London. 
The Queen’s dispatch was dated from the Isle 
of Wight, July 27, and was received here an 
July 30—having probably taken 60 hours in 


| coming, nine to ten of which were occupied by 


the sailing voyage from Newfoundland to the 
American main land. It is a little curios 
that but few commercial or financial dispatches 


have been received—very scanty quotations of 


Five-Twenty bonds, or cotton, or breadstuffs. 
So much importance attaches to these quota- 
tions that one might have supposed they would 
have been telegraphed at once, in advance of 
the obgato performances of Queens and Presi- 


.dents. Good reasons may doubtless be assigned 


for the omission ; reasons which will not lay the 
American directors of the Atlantic Telegraph 
open to the suspicions to which a similar reti- 
eence exposed them in 1858. Possibly, by the 
time these lines are printed, the wire may be in 
regular working order, and we may have quota- 
tions day by day from London and the other 
European markets. 

It would be as idle to descant upon the ail- 
vantages of the Telegraph, should it prove a 
practical success, as to commend the operation 
of the mariner’s compass or to applaud the 
multiplication table. All will admit that it is 
an advantage to shorten communication he- 
tween the two worlds from ten days to ten 
minutes. But while every body concedes the 
vast importance and substantial glory of the 
achievement with which the name of Crxis 
FIELD will always be connected, people do not 
so generally realize how the Telegraph is going 
to affect business. And it may, perhaps, be 
worth while to show that its effect, in the main, 
will be to deprive our trade with Europe of its 
speculative character and to establish it on as 
safe and as certain a basis as the internal trade 
between New York and the interior cities. 

Let us illustrate the case. We ship to En- 
gland breadstuffs and cotton. It is a maxim 
in both trades that, if you wish to make a 
profit, you must ship in the face of a loss—in 
other words, you must ship your goods at'a 
ttme when the ruling quotations abroad are 
lower than the ruling quotations here. The 
reason is very simple. When cotton and wheat 
are higher in Liverpool than they are here, 
every one ships, the foreign market is glutted 
at once, and “American shippers are more like- 
ly to lose than to make money. On the other 
hand, when cotton and wheat are quoted lower 
in Liverpool than in New York, the great bulk 
of shippers hold back their stocks; and there jis 
a chance that the few adventurous mercharits 
who do send forward their property may find 
—by the time it crosses the oceun—a bare 
market, and consequently a fair demand at ad- 


of the export trade in cotton and breadstuffs 
for years, not to say generations. One of the 


_ oldest and wisest bankers in New York used to 


ask—when he heard of a house going into one 
of these two trades—h )w much capital have 
they got? If they had $100,000, he would 
tell his clerks to trust them—z. e., to buy their 


. bills, for a year; if they had $50,000, for six 


months; if they had $200,000, for two years. 
His experience had taught him that, at the ex- 
piration of these periods, their capital would, 
in nine cases out of ten, be exhausted, and they 
would fail. Now, the Atlantic Telegraph will 
put an end to all this speculative business and 
all these losses. An exporting merchant will 
sell his cotton in Liverpool the day he buys it 
in New York, and will ship it at his leisure 
without fear of risk. A produce dealer will 
not buy a barrel of flour or a bushel of grain 
for export until he has secured his profit by 
Telegraph. The trade will change entirely. 
Profits will be smaller but certain, and there 
will be but few losses. People will cease to 
assume, as a matter of course, the biennial 
failure of cotton and produce shippers. 

On the other hand the foreign dry-goods 
trade will undergoa similar change. Hitherto 
importers and agents of European manufac- 
turers have always been gamblers to some ex- 
tent. They have guessed at the probable con- 
dition of the spring and fall markets; they have 
theorized as to the state of the money market ; 
they have guessed at the probable bank expan- 
sion; and on the net result ot their theories 
they have ordered goods. They have often 
been mistaken. Losses have not been as large 
as in the export trade, partly because the im- 
portation of dry goods in this country has sel- 
dom been in excess of the demand, and partly 
because our dry-goods men are by far the 
shrewdest merchants in the country. But still 
there have been many seasons when the dry- 
goods importers in this city would have paid 
the entire cost of the Atlantic Telegraph if they 
could have countermanded the orders they had 
sent out only a fortnight before. With the 
Telegraph all this will be altered. No orders 
for goods will be sent by mail. They will all 
go by Telegraph, and as a general rule the im- 
porter will secure a bid from the jobber before 
he transmits his order to Leeds or Rouen or 
Lyons.- Whatever of speculation still adheres 
to the trade will vanish, and it will become as 
steady, as devoid of excitement, and as clear 
of great losses, from other causes than failures, 
as the domestic dry-goods trade. ) 

Those old men who can remember the state 
of things: which existed in the United States 
before the establishment of land telegraphs can 
easily realize the change. In those old days— 
they seem as ancient as CoTton MaTHER or the 
Crusades—a brisk trade was driven in this city 
in Southern money. Jaco LITTLE was at the 
head of it. ‘There were no telegraphs, and the 
mails were leisurely. No one could say for 
sure what New Orleans funds were worth, er 
how the Vicksburg Bank stood. Jacos Lir- 
TLE made it his business to know—by means 
of horse expresses and fleet couriers—and in 
the course of a few years he made a million 
out of the merchants engaged in the Southern 
trade by his early information. By-and-by 
telegraphs were established, every one could 
ascertain the facts as soon as Mr. LITTLE, 
and there was no more gambling in Southern 
money. It had its value, fixed and certain, 
for the day, and the trade in it became as safe 
and as free from excitement as the manufacture 
of horn buttons. 

It will be so with all our foreign trade if the 
Atlantic cable prove a practical success. The 
smart German bankers who have made money 
by speculating between New York and London 
or New York and Frankfort in Five-Twenty 
bonds will find their vocation gone. It is an 
open question whether, in the long-run, they 
have ever made any thing; but there is no 
doubt they have often inflicted severe losses 
both on American and on European holders. 
This business—or at least the speculative part 
of it—will cease when the Telegraph transmits 
the daily quotations from side to side. We 
shall cease to see Five-Twenties five per cent. 
lower here than in Europe, or Erie eight per 
cent. higher in London than at the open Board 
of Brokers in this city. These anomalies will 
disappear, and the New York and London 
markets will show no greater variation than 
the markets of New York and Philadelphia. 


THE POSITION OF ITALY. 


As experience constantly proves that the 
class complacently called by themselves and 
others ‘‘ practical men” are the most visionary 
and foolish of all, i is not surprising that the 
news of the cession of Venetia to France by 
Austria should have caused the London Stock 
Exchange to shout that peace was virtually con- 
cluded. All the elements of the situation were 
at onee forgotten. That Prussia and Italy were 
close allies, that one could not act ini the mat- 
ter without the other, and that the object of the 
cession was the release of the Austrian army in 
Italy to strike at Prussia in Bohemia, were ob- 
vious facts which controlled the situation and 


vancing quotations. ‘Tis has been the history | made peace extremely doubtful, except upon 


‘ 


the assumption that its terms were to reduce 
Austria to a secondary position, and that she 
voluntarily accepted her defeat at Sadowa as a 
death-blow to her imperial power. 

But apart from the more complicated view 
there was another, very simple and painfully 
evident, which should have moderated the crude 
transports of the Stock Exchange. The cession 
of Venetia to France was the humiliation of 
Italy. To expel Austria has been for years 
the inspiring hope of the peninsula. Incarnat- 
ing Austria in the person of MeTrernicu, so 
long its evil genius, the wish of Italy was 

“To feel his red wet throat distill 
In blood *twixt my two hands” 

It had for six years maintained an immense 
army at vast expense and political risk, to un- 
dertake the work of deliverance, and improving 
the first favorable hour, with Prussia in alliance, 
with France in sympathy, and the word hope- 
fully looking on, it struck a brave blow, and 
was defeated. The moral reaction of that de- 
feat we can conceive; but the total demoralizs- 
tion of accepting from France as a gift what it 
could not wrest from Austria as a right is in- 
conceivable. If Italy gave Sardinia or any 
other province in exchange, it merely cut off 
one end of a field to add to the other. = If Italy 
received Venetia as a free gift from France. 
it held it not by its own proved power but by 
the favorofFrance. Theact of reception would 
acknowledge its own incompetency, when its 
asserted competency was really the valid ground 
of its claim. Jtala fard da se; Italy can and 
will look out for itself, has been the Italian 
rallying cry. Can it consent, without the ut- 
most self-contempt, to have NaPoLeon say to 
it, **Here, little fellow, I will take care of 
you!” : 

Nothing is plainer than that Italy can not re- 
pose upon the battle of Custozza. That battle 
showed, indeed, the valor of Italian troops, 
which had been doubted; and the incompe- 
tency of their leaders, which had been feared. 
It was unquestionably an honorable battle to 
the Italians, but it was none the less a defeat, 
and a defeat which must be repaired. It was 
a matter of course, then, that ‘‘the predomi- 
nant sentiment was one of profound discon- 
tent” when the news of the cession reached 
Milan. It was to be expected that every just- 
minded Italian would feel that assent would cost 
Victor EmANveEL his crown and the country a 
revolution. No wonder, then, that CraLpin1, 
a soldier of genius and a statesman, who two 
years ago said, ‘‘ We are to-day the allies of 
France and the avowed enemies of Austria, 
but who knows what may happen to-morrow ?” 
does not mean to allow the will of France to be 
the tenure of Italian nationality, and advances 
into Venetia. Without rashly refusing to re- 
ceive Venetia by equitable treaty from France, 
he knows that the imperative condition prece- 
dent is the self-respect of his country, and that 
that condition is impossible while the presen 
situation remains. 

It is hardly possible that there was not ar 
understanding upon the part of Austria that the 
condition of the cession of Venetia to France 
should be the cessation of hostilities in Italy. 
To that condition Prussia would not assent, and 
Italy could not. We anticipate, therefore, fur- 
ther war, unless Europe should insist that Aus- 
tria be reduced from her position as a great 
power. 


WELCOME, TENNESSEE! 


Every good citizen must be glad that Ten- 
nessee has again resumed her full relations in 
the Union, and that it has been done deliber- 
ately and to the satisfaction of Congress, who 
are the immediate representatives of the loyal 
people of the country. It would have been 
better done, we think, by a simple concurrent 
resolution than by a joint resolution, for the 
latter requires the signature of the Presiden’, 
which it was evident could be given, only under 
protest, as the event proved; and as the pre- 
amble recited that a State could only be re- 
stored by the consent of the Legislative branch 
it was superfluous to ask that of the Executive. 
Moreover, the formal declaration of abstract 
right in the matter was unnecessary, and there- 
fore unwise. Congress, supported by the loyal! 
Union people, have definitely concluded that 
the late rebel States may resume their old re- 
lations under certain conditions. That decision 
being reached, as fast as those conditions are 
satisfied the States in question should be re- 
stored with as few words as possible. Mr. 
BincHam’s preamble in the House seems to =~ 
therefore, to have been wiser than Mr. Trv>i- 
BULL’s in the Senate. 

But these are points of mere detail and taste. 
The President’s conduct in the matter is ope: 
to graver objection. Had he replied in a dis- 
nified tone to Congress, that while he signed tl 
resolution he could not agree with the prean 
ble, his course would have been precisely whut 
was to be expected. But he undertakes to 
argue the point, and fails ignominiously. Ile 
says that if a State can only be restored to its 
national relations by the consent of the Gov- 
ernment, it isnot very consistent to assunw thag 
before that consent is given the State is com- 
petent to pass upon a Constitutional Amend- 


| ment. If this be true, the President must first 
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settle the account with himself. Either the 
Government may impose conditions or it can 
not. If it can, the conditions must seem such 
as are necessary, whatever form they may take. 
If it can not, if the late rebel States by the mere 
act of surrender resumed every relation in the 
‘Union, no part of the Government had any 
authority to require any condition whatever. 
This was as true last October as it is to-day. 
Yet on the 28th of that month the Secretary 
of State telegraphed to Provisional Governor 
Jounson of Georgia, ‘*The President of the 
United States can not recognize the people of 
any State as having resumed the relations of 
loyalty to the Union that admits as legal obli- 
gations contracted or debts created in their 
name to promote) the war of the rebellion.”’ 
Whence did the President derive authority to 
make such a condition ? 

The truth is, that this question is a point of 
mere political casuistry. It is unbecoming 
practical statesmen. It is what Mr. Linco.y, 
with true insight, called ‘‘ a pernicious abstrac- 
tion.” The President can not taunt Congress 
with inconsistency, for he is himself utterly il- 
logical. He should certainly have learned that 
there are vital epochs in the lifé of nations that 
transcend technicalities, and that the readjust- 
ment ofrelations after so fierce a civil war, under 
a Constitution susceptible of such various inter- 
pretation as ours, is a matter to be approached 
in the calm spirit of fundamental principles, 
and not in the temper of hair-splitters. In the 
problem of reconstruction the Constitution is 
to be interpreted by the necessary intention of 
all government, and by the declared purposes 
of this Union. When the rebellion began, 
both rebels and Copperheads insisted that it 
could not be constitutionally resisted. Now 
that it is over, the same alliance contends 
that necessary and reasonable conditions of 
peace can not be constitutionally required. 
The loyal people of the country differed with 
them. Constitutionally they fought rebels, 
constitutionally they conquered them, and con- 
stitutionally they will do what is necessary to 
maintain their victory. 


MAWWORM. 

Tue New York 7imes informs us that ‘‘ Prog- 
ress with the Abolition leaders means, first, 
Emancipation; next, Suffrage; and, finally, 
Amalgamation.” Yet the Zimes knows. per- 
fectly well that where there is one of what it 
calls ** the Abolition leaders” who theoretically 
holds that Government had better let people 
marry whom they choose, there are five hun- 
dred of what it calls ‘*‘ Conservatives” who are 
practical amalgamationists. Why does not the 
virtuous Zimes thunder against those who no- 
toriously practice what it denounces, instead 
of snarling at those whom it assumes to theo- 
rize upon the subject? , 

In one of his speeches in the great Senato- 
rial campaign in Illinois, Mr. Doue as, in the 
spirit of the Times and Daily News, insinuated 
that Mr. Linco_tn was an amalgamationist. 
Mr. Lixcotn replied that he really could not 
see why he should marry a woman whom he did 
not fancy merely because he believed in the 
Declaration of Independence. So say the 
friends of Mr. Lincotn now. They really can 
not see why marriage should not continue to 
be regulated by inclination merely. because they 
believe that the peace of the Union requires the 
equality of all citizens before the law. 


A LITTLE COMFORT. 


Mr. Perroteum V. Nassy, that zealous la- 
borer in the Democratic vineyard, is cheered 
by the political prospect. A stanch adherent 
of the chief dogma of ‘*‘ the great Democratic 
party,” that every white man is born with an 
inalienable right ‘‘ to wallop niggers,” his words 
of encouragement to all true Democratic be- 
lievers must be most timely and refreshing. 
We advise our readers not to omit his letters, 
in which he records his observations and hopes 
and fears. His comments upon that jubilee 
of the Democratic brethren, the Philadelphia 
Convention of Messrs. RANDALL, PENDLETON, 
Weep, VALLANDIGHAM, Raymonp, F. Woon, & 
Co., we shall anticipate with pleasure. In a 
late letter Mr. NasBy says: 

“I notice a revival uv the work in this part uv the 
Democratic vineyard which cheers me. The demonstra- 
‘bun our friends made in Memphis, the canin’ uv Grinnel 
by Rosso, and the call for a Joanson Convenshun in Phil- 
adelphia, all, all hev conspired to comfort the souls uv the 
Dimocrisy and encourage em to renewed effort. It is 
bringing forth fruit. Only last week five Northern men 
Were sent whirlin’ out uv this section—they dusted in the 
hight to escape hangin’, leavin’ their goods as a prey for 
the righteous; six niggers hev bin killed, and one Burow 
otticer shot. Trooly there is every thing to encourage us." 


PUTTING TOO FINE A POINT 
UPON IT. 


Une of our excellent ‘‘ conservative” jour- 
nals, the earliest and strongest supporter of the 
Philadelphia Convention, objects to the admis- 
sion of what it impolitely calls ‘*‘ Copperhead” 
(delegates. But this is the very ecstasy of fol- 

The worthy ‘‘ conservative” is going with 
all his heart into a convention with the late 
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rchels, and refuses to sit down with the late 
friends of rebels. If Governor Orr should 
come, the ‘* conservative” would offer him a 


pious welcome; but the Honorables FeERNAN- 


po Woop, CLiement L. VALLANDIGHAM, and 
Grorce H. Penpieton must be shown the 
door, or the ‘‘ conservative” will exclude him- 
self! 

But will our good friend explain of what of- 
fense the Honorable F. Wood is guilty that His 
Excellency Governor Orr has not committed ? 
Is it pardonable in Orr to have taken up arms 
agaimst the Union, and unforgivable in Woop 
to have cheered him on at a safe distance? Is 
a rebel competent to advise upon the true poli- 
cy of reorganization, and a Copperhead incom- 
petent? Our ‘‘ conservative” friend puts too 
fine a point upon it. May not a Copperhead 
repent as wellasarebel? Have the power and 
tenarity of the Union not been as clearly dem- 
onstrated to Mr. PenpLETON as to Mr. ALEX- 
ANDER H. SterpHens? ‘‘ Those whose sympa- 
thies were with secessionists are not embraced 
in the call,” says our conservative. Yet the 
secessionists themselves are not excluded. The 
infenence is plain. Only those whose sympa- 
thies are now with secessionists are invited. 
And they will come. Our “conservative” 
friend will discover that the men and the spirit 
that controlled the Chicago Surrender Conven- 
tion of 1864 will control the Philadelphia Sur- 
render Convention of 1866. 


LITERARY. 


Tre Harpers have just published ‘* Felix Holt, 
the Radical,” by Grorcr Etior, or Miss Evans, 
the author of “ Adam Bede,” ** The Mill on the 
Floss,” and Romola.” The first. impression upon 
reading it is of exquisite relief from the gross at- 
mosphere of sensuality and crime in which so many 
of the popular current novels immerse us. It is a 
great delight to be lifted out of this miasma into 
the serene air of great principles, to feel yourself 
in the hands of a master, and to balance your pleas- 
ure between the earnestness, the wisdom, and the 
profound human interest of the tale upon one hand, 
and its rare literary art upon the other. The sa- 
gacity, the insight, the delicate appreciation, the 
tender sympathy, indeed the high and spiritual 
qualities of the book, are such as belong only to 
great gifts and deep experience. Miss Evans has 
what may be called a manly mind, yet with the 
most thorough intelligence of womanly nature ; so 
thorough, indeed, that every man must learn from 
her baoks what he did not know, and revere in wo- 
men a still gayer and seemingly wayward fidelity 
than he had suspected. This fascinating complex- 
ity of nature is nowhere more subtly portrayed 
than in Esther Lyon, who is the heroine of the new 
novel. 

Felix Holt himself is a true radical, although 
without the tenacious flexibility of texture and sott- 
er outline which gentler conditions of life would 
have given him. But he is neither a satire nor a 
caricature. Indeed, he has a primitive heroism of 
character so grand as almost to outrun sympathy. 
An edicated man of the working-class who deliber- 
ately resolves to renounce all the methods by which 
energy, ambition, and intelligence usually ascend 
to wealth and distinction, and who devotes himself, 
without rhetoric, or sentimentality, or ‘‘ buncombe” 
of any kind, to poverty and his own class in order 
that, feeling him to be one of them, they may heed 
what he says, and believe that what he is they can 
also be, is not a common man ; and to describe him 
and his career so that your differences with him do 
not disturb your faith in his simplicity and admira- 
tion for his nobility, shows a very uncommon talent. 
To trace with delicate fidelity the influence of such 
a man upon a woman seemingly his opposite, to 
show the force of such a nature, gradually develop- 
ing a beauty and grace in a woman deeper than the 
beauty and grace which were already apparent in her, 
and which merely concealed the other, as the orig- 
inal rdligious text of a palimpsest is hidden by the 
lighter modern lyric over-written—this is an intel- 
lectual feat and a triumph of art which the author 
of ‘‘ Felix Holt” has fully accomplished. Her new 
novel seems to us in many points superior to any 
she has written, and it must rank among the very 
few really good novels in English literature. 


‘Inside: a Chronicle of Secession,” by GrorGE 
F. Harricroy, is a tale which is not new to the 
readers of //arper’s Weekly. Those who read it as 
it serially appeared in our columns will agree that 
we have had no picture of the interior life of the 
late ‘‘ Confederacy” during the war which could be 
in any way compared with the vividness and start- 
ling reality of this. During its serial publication 
we have received many letters from the section of 
the country in which the scene of the story is laid. 
The savage denunciation and blank fury of some of 
these were plainly the wincing of an uneasy con- 
science; while the fervent and pathetic commenda- 
tion of others showed how true and tender was the 
touch of the author. Written by one born and 
bred and always living in a Southern slave State, 
yet always faithful, by the most profound patriotic 
instindt, to the country, one who during the rag- 
ing of the war was forced into silence, the work is 
not in the least unkind or ungenerous to whatever 
is noble in characteg and life in that part of the 
country. Indeed the worst types of character in it 
are what may be called renegade Yankees. The 
true Yankee, of which ABRAHAM LINCOLN was the 
type, is one of the truest of men. But a renegade, 
a Yankee who is ashamed of the influences that 
make him such, and of the essential significance of 
the ward, is among the most contemptible. ‘‘ In- 
side” delineates also with remarkable skill the va- 
rious shades of secession feeling within the ‘‘ Con- 
federacy.” The honest, deluded cion ; the sophisti- 
cation of pride; the assumption of arrogant igno- 
rance ;'thefurious fanaticism of superstition ; the sin- 
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cere doubt ; the sturdy conviction; the sentimental 
affectation—every aspect of the feeling is fairly pre- 
sented. Moreover, the universal and insensible in- 
fluence of slavery, which inspired the war, is every 
where evident although nowhere intruded. The 
novel is wholly American. Its startling reality 
and power ef delineation of the aspect of one part of 
the countr® * so momentous a period will give it a 
kind of hisi: ~ value entirely unique in our litera- 
ture. There is indeed no-man who, however heart- 
ily he may have-aided the rebellion and honestly 
thought that Yankees were mere vermin to be ex- 
terminated, who may not as he reads this book 
honestly thank God that whatever the present feel- 
ing of sore exasperation may be, the cancerous root 
of discord between us all has been cut away with 
the knife. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 


July 24: 

In the Senate, the Civil Appropriation bill was con- 
sidered, and an amendment was adopted, increasing the 
salaries of members from $3000 to $5000.—The amend- 
ment appropriating one and a half millions for repairing 
the levees on the Mississippi was adopted.—The bill for 
the equalization of bounties was defeated ; but this action 
was afterward reversed. 

In the House, a mess was received from the Presi- 
dent on the joint resolution admitting Tennessee. He 
had signed the resolution. The credentials of the mem- 
bers from that State were referred to the Committee on 
Elections which soon made a favorable report, and the 
three members were sworn in. 

July 5: 

In the Senate, Mr. E. G. Ross was sworn in as Senator 
from Kansas, vice Lane deceased.—Mr. Joseph 8. Fowler, 
Senator-elect from Tennessee for the term ending March 
4, 1861, had his credentials presented by Mr. Sherman, 
and took the oath of office.—The Senate voted to fix the 
date of adjournment on Saturday at noon. 

In the House, Mr. Kasson introduced a bill to incorpo- 
rate the National Farm School for Orphan and Depend- 
ent Children of Colored Soldiers, and other colored chil- 
dren, which was read a third time and passed.—Mr. Will- 
iama, from the Judiciary Committee, reported a bill to re- 
store the ion of lands confiscated by the authority 
of the States lately in rebellion. It makes it the duty of 
the President or commanding officer of the military forces 
stationed within the particular State or district, on com- 
plaint of any person dispossessed of property for adherence 
to the cause of the Union, to restore him in possession of the 
same. The bill was passed without a division.—A bill was 
reported and passed giving the courts of the United States 
power to grant writs of Aabeas corpus in all cases where 
any person may be restrained of liberty in violation of the 
Constitution of any treaty or law of the United Siates. 
The act is not to apply to the case of any person charged 
with any military offense, or with having aided or ahet- 
ted the rebellion against the Government of the United 
States prior to the passage of this act. 


July 

a the Senate, the credentials of Mr. Patterson, Senator- 
elect from Tennessee, were taken from the table and read. 
Mr. Sumner moved that they be referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Judiciary, with a view to inquire whether Mr. 
Patterson can take the oath required by the act of Con- 
gress and the rule of the Senate. After some debate the 
motion was carried ; yeas 26, nays 14.—The House amend- 
ments to the resolution for the printing of the official his- 
tory of the rebellion were concurred in, and the resolution 
goes to the President. 

In the House, a bill was passed, directing the Secretary 
of the Interior to contract with Miss Minnie Ream for a 
life-size model and statue of the late President Lincoln, 
to he executed by her, the price not to exceed $10,000.— 
The bill granting lands to aid in the construction of a rail- 
road and telegraph line from the States of Missouri and 
Arkansas to the Pacific coast, the corporation to be desig- 
nated the Atlantic and Pacific Railway Company, was 
passed. Mr. Price stated that as this road would run on 
the thirty-fifth parallel, there would be a width of three 
or four bundred miles between each of the three lines 
—Northern, Central, and Southern—so that they would 
not be competing.—The House joint resolution iu re- 
lation to brevet appointments was passed. It provides 
that no such appointment shall hereafter be made with- 
out an accompanying statement in detail of the meritori- 
ous act or acts in consideration of which the brevet is 
given.—A m was received from the President in re- 
lation to the release of the Fenian prisoners in Canada.— 
The bill to revise the Neutrality Laws was next taken up, 
and gave rise to a debate of much interest, Mr. Banks fa- 
voring the measure, Mr. Raymond proposing the appoint- 
ment of a Committee, to whom the subject shoukd be re- 
ferred, to report at the next session. The bill was passed 
unanimously.—The report of the Conference Committee 
on the Tariff bill was disagreed to. 

July 27: 

In the Senate, the House bill amending the Neutrality 
Laws was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
—Mr. Patterson, of Tennessee, was admitted to his seat, 
by a vote of 21 to 11, he taking the prescribed oath.—The 
Nebraska bill was passed, 74 to 18, but it was not signed 
by the President, so that Nebraska is not yet admitted as 
a State into the Union. 

In the House, Mr. Boutwell, of the Jndiciary Commit- 
tee, made a report on the al a Jefferson 
Davis in the assassination of President Lincoln.—Mr. 
Stevens reported back the Senate’s amendments to the 
Civil Appropriation bill. The amendment appropriating 
$50,000 for repairing and building levees on the Missis- 
sippi River was non-concurred in. also the amend- 
ment to increase the salaries of members of Congress to 
$5000 per annum.—The Air-line Railroad bill was passed. 


July 28: 
r to the 


The Senate, after 
ence Committee, increasing the pa members of Con- 
gress, and rejecting the bounty bill to soldiers, agreed to 
the report of another Committee, and granted the boun- 
ties to soldiers. It provides that those who enlisted for 
three years, and either served the whole term or were 
discharged for disability, shall receive $100; those for two 
years to receive $50.—After the passage of a resolution 
thanking Mr. Foster for his impartial conduct as presid- 
ing officer, the Senate adjourned. 

In the House, the main subject of interest during this 
last day of the session was the question of the bounty to 
soldiers. The Senate had this, and had passed 
the bill increasing the salaries of members of Congre 
from $3000 to $5000, giving $8000 to the Speaker of the 
House, but modifying the existing pay for mileage of 
travel, so that the aggregate pay of members will not be 
largely increased. The House had rejected this. A Con- 
ference Committee, at the last moment, recommended the 
House to concur with the Senate in passing this and the 
bounty bill together, several members stating that they 
voted far this in order to save the bounty bill; and some 
members stating that they should pay the extra compen- 
sation allotted to them to the soldiers, @ report was 
finally agreed to by a vote of 51 to 50.—A message was 
received from the President vetoing a bill erecting the 
Territory of Montana into a separate surveying district, 
upon the ground that while it was wholly unnecessary, it 
gave a practical monopoly to the Montava and New York 
Iron, Mining, and Manufacturing Com pany.—The House, 
after having been in continuous session for 18 hours, ad- 
journed, after passing unanimously a vote of thanks to 
the Speaker, Mr. Colfax. 

THE QUEEN AND THE PRESIDENT. 

We have elsewhere spoken of the successful Jaying of the 
Atlantic Telegraph. On the 27th of July the Queen, being 
then at Osborne, on the Isle of Wight, cent the following 
dispatch to the President of the United #tates: 

**The Queen congratulates the President on the encoess- 
ful completion of an undertaking which she hopes may 
serve as an additional bond of union between the United 
States and England.” 


rt of the Confer- 


This dispatch conveyed from the Isle of Wight to Va- 
lentia, thence sent over the ocean telegraph appear: to 
have reached Heart's Content on the At 9 on thw 
morning of the 30th it was conveyed by steamer to the 
nearest point of telegraphic communication with the United 
States; and at half past 11 the President sent the follow- 
ing reply: ‘ 

“* The President of the United States acknowledges wit! 
profound gratification the receipt of her Majesty’: dispa tei. 
and cordially reciprocates the hope that the cable which 
now unites the Eastern and Western hemispheres my" @ 
serve to strengthen and perpetuate peace and amity |«- 
tween the Government of England and the Republic of 
the United States.” . 

THE CHOLERA. 


The cholera hae made its appearance in several parts 
of New York and Brooklyn, but has not as yet assumed 
the form of a confirmed epidemic. In New York, for the 
week ending July 25, there were 48 deaths reported as hy 
cholera; but there were 176 from cholera infantum, and 
139 from cholera morbus and other diarrheal diseases. 
Of these probably some should have been set down as 
from cholera. The entire number of deaths was 771, not 
very much above the usual averege at this season. Thus 
far, both in New York and Brooklyn, the disease has been 
confined mainly to the public institutions, and to ill-drein- 
ed and ill-ventilated localities. 


RIOT IN NEW ORLEANS, 


A severe riot occurred in New Orleans on the 30th of 
July. It grew out of the reassemblage of the Convention 
originally convened in 1864 to draft a new Constitution 
for the State. The colored population appear to have 
sympathized warmly in the meeting, and assembled in 
large crowds. Collisions occurred between them and the 
whites. When the Convention assembled 2 mob of whites 
gathered around the building, and by the middle of the 
afternoon the whole neighbarbood was in an uproar. The 
Mayor issued a proclamation enjoining «ll citizens nos 
regularly engaged in special police duty to retire to their 
homes. Finally, General Baird, commanding the troops 
there, proclaimed the city under martial |2w. uring the 
course of the riot a number were killei, «fnong whom 
were several members of the Convention“ Ri ports, prob- 
ably exaggerated, say that 100 negroes 2 whites were 


NEWS ITEMS. 


The President has nomipdted Orville H. Browning, of 
Illinois, for Secretary of tlie Interior; and Daniel Clarke, 
the New Hampshire Senator, fer Judge of the United 
States District Court of that State. 

The testimony before the Hous: (Committee on the con- 
dition of Utah discloses the fact that the kiw~ of the United 
States are openly and defiantly violxted tlreughout the 
Territory, and that an armed force is necessary to preserve 
the peace and give security to the laws and property of 
citizens of the United States residing there. A copy of a 
«pecial order issued in 1853 by Brigham ¥ onng was sub- 
mitted to the Committee for the murder of eichty inno- 
cent men, discharged teamsters of General Johnston's com- 
mand, then at Fort Bridger, Utah, en rou/e for Ualifornia. 
Fortunately the officer designated to execute the order 
was a humane person and did not execute it. 

Congress, by a recently enacted law, appropriated $60,000 
for the purchase of cereal, vegetab!e, and flower seeds. 
Also, $14,000 for the propagation and distribution of the 
plants, cuttings, and shrubs, which are to be restricted to 
such as are adapted to general cultivation, and to promote 
the general ifterests of hortien!ture and agriculture. 

There are at present 10,758 soldiers in the governm nt 
hospitals. 

From Fortress Monroe we get a somewhat detailed »r- 
count of the reported disturbances on the eastern s!) rv. 
The trouble appears to have originated in an attemp* on 
the part of some whites to exercise their old-fashié 
rights under the lynch law code, in hunting down oe 
negroes for the purpose of searching for one who, th<v 
said, had attempted ‘to cut the throat of a white man. 
The negroes were robbed, when they made ¢omplaint *o 
the civil authorities, who issued warrants for the arre=t of 
eleven of the white men. The 14th July was set apart tor 
the hearing of the case. On that day about « hund: 4 
armed white men assembled, swearing they would kil! ev- 
ery negro who attempted to testify, and threatened 
magistrate with violence if the proceeding. were 
The magistrate, seeing the state of affairs, eent for the » i! 
of the United States troops, on whose arrival the lyne!, rs 
were not to be found. 

Mr. Speaker Colfax has declined being a candidate fur 
Senator from Indiana, and having been renominate® tor 
Congress from the South Bend District, wil! leave on tlie 
day of adjourument for his home, to canva-= his district 
for a re-election. 

The President, on July 26, sent to the House a message 
in reply to a resolution requesting him to take steps with 
a view to the release of Fenian prisoners. Le inclosea @ 
communication from Secretary Seward, wlio says the rep- 
resentations made to the British Government have been 
received and taken into consideration by it and the ('una- 
dian authorities in a friendly spirit. 

Ulysses S. Grant is now General, and William T. Sher- 
man Lieutenant General of the United States \rmy. Far- 
ragut also, instead of being a Vice-Admiral is now Admi- 
ral. David D. Porter is Vice-Admiral. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR, 


We have by steamer intelligence from Furope down to 
the 22d of July, and brief items by the Atlantic Telegraph 
to the 28th. The success of the Prussian arms had been 
constant. On the 14th they gained an important victory 
at Aschaffenburg, near Frankfort on the Main, over the 
army of the Confederation. The Federal Diet removed to 
Augsburg. The Prussians pressed on toward to Vienna, 
and severe fighting is reported to have occurred at varieus 
points. Engagements are reported to have taken place in 
Italy, but the details are too vague to enable ns to form 
any adequate idea of their nature and extent. The Italian 
‘fleet made an attack on the fort at Livea, on the const of 
Dalmatia. The only feature of the action positively cer- 
tain i« that the Italian iron-clad Re a’ /falia was sunk; 
it is said also that another iron-clad waz sunk, with all on 
board. Italian accounts say furthermore, that their fleet, 
after seven hours’ obstinate fighting, silence’ the tert, 
and that the Austrian equadron retired, after one man- 
of-war and two steamers had been sunk; while Anstriena 
reports claim that the Italian fleet was driven beck, and 
was being pursued by the Austrians in the direction of 
Ancona. We must await further intelligence he fore chron- 
icling what now appears to have been the clu-ing seenes 
of the war, whether in Germany or Italy. 

Meanwhile, as announced briefly by telegraph, and 
somewhat more fully by stexmer, an armisti¢ for five 
days was agreed upon, at the suggestion of N. oleon, he, 
tween Austria and Prussia. According to the 
credited reports Prussia demands, as condition» of peace, 
the formation of a new Germanic Confederation from 
which Austria shall be excinded. If Prussia «necceds in 
retaining the conquests which she has made, sh« will hive 
added some seven or eight millions to her populatign; 
this, with her preponderance in Germany, will raiee her 
to the rank of one of the three Great Powers—Tinsvia, 
France, and Prussia; while Great Britain wil! have fell. 
en into the second rank with Italy. The latest t& lerraph- 
ic dispatches, which bear date London, July 2 merrty 
eay that ‘“*An armistice of four weeks has been sighed hy 
Prussia, Austria, Bavaria, and the other Gerthan States; 
the propositions embrace a lasting peace over the whole 
Continent of Europe, but no details of the negotiations 
have been received.” 

SOUTHERN AMERICA. 


The Empress of Mexico has left that country for Enrope, 
it is said, upon a dip!) matic miseion.—If the official reports 
of the allies are to be received, the action fought on the 
24th of May on the La Plata was of very considerable im- 
portance. President Mitre says that the Paraguayanes lost 
4200 dead, abandoned on the field of battle, and 37° pris- 
oners, mostly wounded, beside= some guns an! ammuni- 
tion. The loss of the allies i« state) at 702 killed and 
2645 wounded, the greater part being Brazilians, Thig 
action is now called the battle vi T uguity. 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER'S CHURCH AT INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, losz-3 THE GREAT ORGAN IN PLYMOUTH CHURCH, BROOKLYN, OPENED Juxy 31, 1306. 
{(SkeTougp wy Epwix DEakIN.] uy C. H. Wiis.) 


1 | picture of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, where he | throughout the West, to occupy another which he | first wife, Roxana Foor, a woman of extraordi- 
BEECHER 8 CHURCHES. has drawn crowds of listeners for now alles’ ytwenty | was to make famous eoabent the world. nary intellectual ability, and equally extraordinary 
As an interesting contrast we print, this week,a | years. The Indianapolis church was Presbyterian ; Henry Warp Berecuer and his sister, Mrs. | strength of personal character. Dying in Hesry’s 

picture of the Rev. Henry Warp Beecuer’s meet- | the Brooklyn is Congregational. Mr. Beecuke’s | Harriet Beecuer Stows, are the most gifted and | childhood, his impressions of her are derived through 

" ing-house at Indianapolis, Indiana, where he passed | settlement at Indianapolis lasted from 1839 to 1847. | distinguished of thirteen children of Dr. Lyman | his imagination rather than through his memory. 
the greater part of his ministry at the West; anda | He then left a pulpit which he had made famous | Begzcuer. The mother of both was Dr. Brecuerr’s | To this day he bears her in his thought as his chief 
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PLYMOUTH CHURCH (HENEY WARD BEECHES), BRUOKLYN, NEW YORK.—[Sxercugp py C. H. Watts.) 
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ideal of womanhood, and as the chief guardian genius 
of his life: nor, in his sermons, does he ever ‘pour 
forth a no'ler eloquence than when, in some rapt 
and fervid moment, he repaints, like Cowpsr, “ his 
mother's picture.” 

Mr. Bercuer is now fifty-three years of age— 
almost entitled to rauk as one of the venerable 
celebrities of old Litchtield, that famous birth-place 
of successful men. But probably no man ever 
crossed the half-century boundary of his mortal 
life more thoroughly a boy than Henry Warp 
Bercuer. 

The date of Mr. Beecner's set{Jement in Brook- 
Iyq was October, 1847. In the summer of the next 
véar-hfs church was burned. . Like generals whose 
horses are shot under them, both he and his father 
had their pulpits consumed from under their feet. 
While the present Plymouth Church was building 
the congre-ation worshiped in a large one-story 
tabernacle in Pierpont Street. If the present edi- 
fice should follow the fate of its predecessor, per- 
haps out of the ashes would arise that once project- 
ed but now abandoned new structure which was to 
hold six thousand persons, and overlook Brooklyn 
Heights like a monument. Mr. Breecner’s con- 
gregation is always too large forthe building. The 
. 800 pows, together with the aisle and wall scats, 
give sittinys fur about 2700 people. After cram- 
ming the doorwavs and stairs the total audience 
numbers about 3000. The sum-total of pew-rents 
for the current year is the rather as onishing (igure 
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of 242,000. In 1862 the Sunday School-room was 
rebuilt and enlarged at a cost of $14,000. The 
school now numbers 1100 scholars and teachers, 
Theichurch has about 1700 communicants. 

In 1863 Mr. Beecuer made a trip to Europe be- 
tween the months of May and November, and per- 
formed in England a service to the United States 
which can never be forgotten by his grateful and 
admiring countrymen. 

From the beginning of Mr. Bercuer’s residence 
in lirooklyn he has been an incessant public speaker 
in all the New England lyceums, and has frequent- 
ly made short and quick journeys into the Western 
Staties to speak on the great public questions of the 
day, He has probably giver more public Jectures 
than any other man in America. 

On the establishment of 7'/e Jndependent in 1848, 
Mr. Bercuer became its familiar weekly “ Star 
Contributor’’—so called on account of the (*) ap- 
peniled to his articles. During the years 1862 and 
1863 he was the Editor-in-Chief of that journal. 
He now contributes to it every week a sermon. 
These sermons are taken down by a short-hand re- 
porter, and are sometimes revised by the author, and 
sometimes not. Mr. BEECHER is great in many and 
various respects, but is nowhere so great as in the 
pulpit. Heis undoubtedly the most brilliant preach- 
cr who has ever appeared in this country. Asa man 
of genius, as a Christian minister, as a practical 
worker among men, as the most delightful of 
companions, in short, as just Henry Warp 


-- 
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Beecner he is one of the rarest of the rare men of 
our time. 

Just at present, however, the chief lion of Plym- 
outh church is not its minister but its organ—a 
sketch of which we herewith append : 

In January, 1865, Plymouth Church Society, of 
Brooklyn, made a contract with a Boston firm for 
an organ, which was to be the second largest in 
America, and to be finished in January, 1866. The 
original sum voted by the Society was tem thousand 
dollars, but since it has been increased to about 
twenty-five thousand dollars. The organ is now 
completed, and was opened July 31. This instru- 
ment, constructed by E. and G G. Hook of Bos- 
ton, measures from the, basement to its highest 
point forty-eight feet four inches; its depth is twen- 
ty-three feet, and the width from side to side twen- 
ty-nine feet. The organ has four manuals, in each 
of which are fifty-eight keys. The compass is from 
C to A; in the pedal there are thirty keys, from 


Cto F. This ewfbraces the entire range of the mu- | 


sical scale—ten octaves—which is as great a differ- 
ence in sound as the human ear can easily appreci- 
ate. The tone of the lower notes, which are very 
often so muffled as to give but little variety, are ex- 
pected to be very clear and distinct. 

The wind is supplied by four bellows and two res- 
ervoirs putting in motion a pneumatic lever, which 
is applied to the organ. The couples throughout 


are attached to it, so that all four manuals can be | 
played at once almost as easily as the key-board of | 


VALENTIA, IRELAND.—{Sre Pacer 502.]} 


| are of greater power. 


agrand piano. Every register in the organ is op- 
erated by the pneumatic power, and secures a uni- 
form and very easy motion in all weathers. The 
cost of this arrangement has been great, as it in- 
volved the making of a large number of small bel- 
lows placed in different parts of the organ. Its ad- 
vantage is obvious, and is an improvement on the 
many organs in which is required a weight of some 
five or six pounds to bring down akcy. Four en- 
gines, with upright cylinders six inches in diame- 
ter, with a 12-inch stroke, move levers attached te 
the four bellows. The engines are perfectly auto- 
matic in their motion, the water being supplied 
from the main pipe of the Ridgewood aqueduct. 
One feature in this organ, which belongs to it 
alone of all the organs in this country, is a stop 
called the Tuba Mirabilis. All the pipes of this 


| stop are made of pure tin; the bass pipes, which 


are shaped as trumpets, project over the top of the 
organ horizontally, and form a pleasing effect by 
the peculiarity of their position, and by the fine 
contrast with the black walnut. They are reed 
stops of eight feet and four feet pitch, of enormous 
power, at the same. time recommended as smooth 
and musical in their quality. They have some- 
what of the effect of a trumpet in their tone, but 
Some idea may be formed 
of these two registers bv the fact that the two com- 


| bined are almost equal to the etrength of the re- 


mainder of the organ. 
The organ, as it now stands, is the largeet ever . 
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July 6, of the shore-end of the cable at Valentia, 
the European terminus of the line: 


-eable was 
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built fa America. The Boston Music Hall organ 
ix the largest on the continent, but was built in 
(ermany. The cost of the instrument is about 
twenty-tive thousand dollars—a very low figure 
considering the immense labor expended on its 
construction, 


THE ATLANTIC CABLE LAID! 


We think we may now assume that this great 
international enterprise is at length successfully 
accomplished. On pages 501, 504, and 505 we give 
several illustrations of this work, which mostly ex- 
plain themselves. From the London Daily News 
we abridge the following description of the landing, 


. the line of beats was perfect, and before 3 the 
ecesstully landed, and its end brought up into 
tie white hut. Sigvals were interchanged between the 
-lip and immediately. Mr. WiLLouGHBY SMITH 
and Mr. (oL.LeTT, accompanied by Mr. Cyrus 
vith ¢aaructeristic energy, had seen Glengariffe, and 
od thu ugh a two days’ land journey in ten hours, 
| into tile testing room and in a few minutes “ work- 
wattifilly, all well.’ was announced as the message 
th: si.p. The Corry then stood out to sea, and pro- 
cocden ty lay the rest of the shore-end, consisting of some 
o miles of thick and heavy cable. At 3 this morning 
she telezraphed that her we rk was done, and after buoy- 
ins the part intrusted to her in 130-fathom water,rejoined 


th: Grat Kastern at Berehaven. The whole affair was 


“Atle 


colupli-bed before those on board the great vessel, or 
thse who were journeying thither by way of Glengariffe, 
kus it had been commenced, and in its leading features 


presented a striking difference to the ceremony of last 
vear. Earnest gravity and a deep-seated determination 
to vepress all slow of the enthusiasm of which every body 
was (ull was very manifest. The excitement was below, 
instead of above the surface. Speech-making, hurrahiny, 
ratulations, and vaunte of confidence were, as 
it ~vemed, avoided of a set purpose. 

“The 40 boats. each a boat’s length apart, were first 
steadic Py a cnide-rope from the ship, which kept them in 
superintended the arrangement 
of thi coustant flag signals to the ship and 
tot inchs the boat next toit. Before commenc- 
Ins opel n- ih local boatmen were earnestly exhorted 
Mot tf) repeat their error of last year, whep they delayed 
inatters at 2 critical time for nearly two hours, by fling- 
iny the cable into the sea that they might cheer their own 
Filccess at having so nearly landed it. The faithful prom- 
i-c> chiey made were duly kept, and with the exception of 
au unloportant misapprehension of a. signal, which mo- 
me turily dele sed the paying out, the cable was laid with- 
out a -inele hitea. Strong and heavy as was the shore- 
pe ught trom the William Corry yester- 

cantic and ponderous still. The few 
d vard al : from low-water mark up the cliff 

vie-tiical room were, it is true, dwarfed by their 
po aeccssoe in the same trench. These, though abund- 
altiy tres, are comparatively slender, having been 
nade the sume-s<ize as the cable designed to cross the At- 
lauiie, ane for reason. First, as they are to lie 
buried im the earth, unintluenced by tides or. weather, it 
wold uave been « useless waste of money and material to 
manatveture them of the same stoutness as the ponderous 
rope inteuded to brave the fury of Atlantic waves break- 
in mpon the coast. Secondly, mere weight would have 
viade it difficult to carry it up the cliff. It is the strongest 
wire cable ever made, and, in short lengths, is as little 
flexible as stiff post< and rails. Thanks to its enormous 
Weight, it was paved out almost straight from the ship, and 
did not vary four per cent. from the line chalked out for 
it. There Was something far more touching in the quiet 
and reverent solemnity of the spectators yesterday than in 
the slightly boi-terous joviality of the peasantry last year.” 
We next heard that on Friday, the 13th of July, 
the decp-sea line had been spliced to the shore-end, 
aml that the telegraphic fleet, consisting of the 
(.,eu Eastern, with the cable on board, accompa- 
iicd by three other vessels, had set out upon its 
vova-e. On Sunday morning, July 29, brief dis- 
patcles reached New York from Cyrus W. Frevp, 
xnnonuneing that the Great Eastern and her con- 
rts had re iched Heart’s Content—now well named 
-—on the morning of the 28th, and that the cable 
had been laid? was in perfect working order, and 
‘that they were then in telegraphic communication 
with Ireland. It seems that the enterprise this 
time Was a perfect success, not having been marred 
by a sin<le important misadventure. The whole 
distance sailed by the fleet was 1686 nautical miles ; 
the whole length of cable payed out was 1866 miles, 
showing a **slack” of only 12 per cent. The rate 
of sailing was very uniform, the least distance run 
in a single day having been 105 miles, the greatest 

128 miles, the average rate being a little less than 

jive miles an hour. During the fourteen days con- 

stant communication had been kept up between the 

Great Kast +. and the station at Valentia Bay. 

rhe first message sent over the cable after being 
laid was this: **.4 tre aty of peace has been signed be- 
fj «ou Aust. and Prussia.” This message reached 

Heart’s Content on the 29th, having been sent from 

Valentia, we suppose, only a few minutes before. 

It yives intelligence eleven days later than had 

been received by steamers. The telegrapbic line 
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thence with the United States, has to be completed. 
Until this is done dispatches must still be sent hy 
vessels between these two points; so that as we 
write (July 30) New York is still distant a full day 
from Europe. The missing telegraphic link will be 
soon supplied ; when this is done, if the lines work 
as is anticipated, there will be almost instantaneous 
communication; indeed, taking into account fhe 
difference of time between the two places, we may | 
receive dispatches from Europe a little earlier than 
—measured by the sun and by chronometer—they 
were sent. 

It is also announced that the Great Eastern will 
immediately be sent to endeavor to recover the 
cable lost last year, and to relay it. If this suc- 
ceeds there will soon be a double line across the 
Atlantic. 

The first attempt to stretch a telegraphic wire 
across the bed of the Atlantic was made in the sum- 
mer of 1857. The cable was coiled half on board 
the United States steamship Niagara, and half on 
the British steamer Agamemnon. ‘They began ito 
lay it in mid-ocean on the 26th of June, the Niagara 
proceeding toward the American coast, the 4 gamem- 
non toward Ireland. After the wire had three 
times broken the attempt was given up. The fol- 
lowing August it was renewed on a different plgn. 
The shore-end was made fast at Valentia Bay, and 
the Niagara began paying out on the 7th, the pur- 
pose being that the Agamemnon should begin opera- 
tions when the Niagara had exhausted her half of 
the cable. On the 11th, after 335 miles had been 
laid, the wire broke again. The third attempt was 
made with the same vessels in 1858. The endsjof 
the cable were joined in mid-ocean on the 29thjof 
July, and on the 6th of August the two ships ar- 
rived simultaneously at their respective destina- 
tions. This cable worked for a time, but the elec- 
tric current grew weak and finally failed altogether. 
The cable, in 1858, had a breaking strain of a fit- 
tle over three tons, or was capable of bearing five 
miles of its own length in water. The present ene 
will bear a strain of eight tons, or twelve miles: of 


its own length in water. | 


JEAN RATHBURNE’S LIFE. 


A spRING long and cold, a short and fervid sum- 
mer, an autumn bearing scant fruit—that was Jean 
Rathburne’s life. And now she is dead, and the 
long, wild grasses are tangled above her grave by 

vagrant winds which wanton through them. | 

It was the will she left behind her which was ‘the 
key-note to her life, and made it significant—a 
strange will, yet perfectly legal, and proved in court 
like the rest of them. She bequeathed, after a few 
trifling legacies, all her fortune—some three hun- 
dred thousand dollars—under the supervision of cpm- 
petent trustees, to further the happiness of seven 
young orphan girls. It was, of course, the income 
which was to be used thus, the money itself was to 
be a permanent fund, and those whom it enriched, 
when they married or otherwise ceased to need its 
aid, were to have their places filled by the trustees. 
She chose the first board of managers herself, and 
made provisions, when any of the number shpuld 
die, for the election of others in their stead. 
She explained her intention minutely. It }was 

not to make the girls good merely, or respectable 
merely, or well-clothed and well-fed merely ; bat, 
if possible, to make them happy, to indulge their 
whims, and give their individualities a chance. 

For she said, and this voice from her very ghave 

was the only complaint she had ever been known to 
utter: 

‘*One woman, who has found life very sad, would 
like to make it brighter for some of those who will 
live after her.” 

That was all, a quiet, calm statement of fadts— 
she had found life vety sad—but did any wail ever 
come out of bitterer depths ? 

Her parents had died before she could semebber 
them, and left her a fortine and a guardian ; left 
her, too, with a nature at once shy and sensitive, 
with a tendency to morbidness and hypochondria, 
which needed, sorely, the influence of a warm, lov- 
ing, cheerful home. 

Instead of that Sampson Dredlife and his Iwife 
starved her and frozeher. I do not mean literally ; 
there was fire and food enough in their great, ¢om- 
fortable house, and Miss Rathburne, as an heiress 
should, was served with the best. 


enough that no one loved her, and that strength- 
ened her shyness, and deepened her despondency. 
Soshe grew up to twenty-one—a long, slow, cold 
spring, as I said. Then her fortune came into her 
own hands, and with a certain Widow Dredlife, a 
sister-in-law of Sampson, to matronize the establish- 
ment, she went into a house of herown. The wid- 
ow carried with her the old Dredlife influence, and 
the new home was at first scarcely other than a 
repetition of the old. Except that now Miss Rath- 
burne began to go into society, and was enough of 
an heiress to be received there with favor. 
She was not pretty, yet her figure was lithe and 
slender, her complexion was clear, and if she. had 
ever been animated might have been bright. Her 
eyes were large and dark, but the fire in them 
smouldered rather than sparkled. If she had hada 
little self-esteem, if some one had told her now and 
then that she was handsome, she might have been 
so; for many a woman sets up for a beauty on far 
less capital. But compliments never flowered in 
the Dredlife soil, and Jean had grown up feeling 
herself hopelessly plain, till the feeling had affected 
the very hue and lineaments of her-countenance. 
She had no taste in dress either—women seldom 
have who do not see any charm in their own faces. 
She wore colors which made her look sallow or dark 
nearly always, and her gowns detracted from the 


to enhance it. 

According to some creeds all this should have 
made her good by making her humble, but it had 
just the opposite effect. It nourished secretly a 
bitter, cynical pride, a grudging sense of injustice, 
a hard self-contempt—noxious weeds which do not 
grow in that sweet Valley of Humiliation where Bun- 
yan’s pilgrims walked, and ‘‘ the herb called hearts- 
ease flourished.” 

This was just the state—sick of herself, at odds 
with the world, yet desperately bent on wringing 
happiness out of something—in which Jack Bre- 
voort found her. 

He did not love Jean Rathburne—you are not to 
suppose that fora moment. At her brightest and 
best she would never have been his style; besides, 
a little blue-eyed girl, at home in his mother’s 
nursery, a poor cousin, held so much heart as he 
had, and was more to him than any one else ever 
would be. But she lacked money just as entirely 
as he did, and it is not in such cases that two nega- 
tives make an affirmative. Of course, he could be 
much more dangerous to Miss Rathburne’s peace 
than if he had really loved her, for his coolness 
would enable him to take advantage of all openings. 
He sorely needed money, and he had settled it with 
himself that he must marry it. He thought fate, 
which should, of course, have a special kindness for 
the old Brevoort blood, had placed her in his way 
on purpose. 

He meant to make her in love with him; so he 
commenced, like a skillful tactician, by trying to 
make her in love with herself. or the first time 
she found herself studied with unmistakable inter- 
est. He noticed her tastes, and showed quietly his 
appreciation of them. He gave her hints about 
dress, and she grew handsome rapidly—much to his 

satisfaction ; for, though he would have been ready 
to marry her i in any case, it would be much more 
agreeable to have a wife who furnished to specta- 
tors an excuse for one’s choice in something besides 
dollars and cents. 

It was not altogether the new colors that she 
wore which improved her. A subtle flame ran 
through all her veins, and kindled the smouldering 
fires in her eyes. Her cheeks were pale no longer, 
or her face ‘spiritless. When she looked in the 
glass she saw what seemed to her, in contrast with 
her old self, a radiant vision. And when with this 
new Jean Rathburne Jack Brevoort began to fall in 
love it did not surprise or startle her. 

This was the summer of her life—fervid as short ; 
it lasted three months. This time only, to her sad, 
colorless existence, came happiness ! 

Brevoort was. an ardent lover. He was gifted in 
the art of seeming to a degree amounting to positive 
genius. Then Jean was too sturdily honest herself 
to doult the honesty of others, and too delicately 
generous ever to remember that she was rich and he 
was poor. So her summer was warm and bright, 
and all her roses bloomed! 

It was something to see her in these days—her 
old dead-and-alive self no longer; in its stead a 
sparkling creature, melting into the unspeakable 
glory of love and womanhood. How a man who 


But she was always Miss 
Jeanie, or darling, or mother’s blessing, or héart’s 


Knew jwell 


to counect ileart’s Content with St. John’s, and 


to the lips of happy mothers. 


delight, or any of those fond, Sootial names familiar — 


truly loved her would have delighted in what Jack 
Brevoort watched with the cynical coolness of 


Mephistopheles ! 


grace of her figure instead of being skillfully chosen 


wder in hole of sabot; S. Sabot holding the ball : Dotted line shows 
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He hurried on the preparations for their marriage 
when once she had accepted him. He ocould not do 
without her, he said, longer than till fall. It was 
the truest word he had uttered since he began his 
courtship; but the need he had of her was of a na- 
ture he would not have found it pleasant to com- 
municate. She thought it was the eagerness of love. 

It was to make some of the arrangements which 
his approaching marriage rendered necessary that 
Brevoort went out of town for a couple of days; 
and of course, in his character of impatient lover, he 
must write each day to his betrothed. The first 
letter—Jean Rathburne’s first love-letter—was full 
of subtly sweet words, tender phrases, allusions 
which made her pulses beat fast. She read it till 
she knew it by heart, and then kept reading it over 
to see if she had forgotten any thing. 

The second she opened with fingers trembling 
with expectation. It commenced with “‘ Dear Hal!” 
Her delicate sense of honor bade her fold it up again, 
for she understood at once that it had been sent to 
her by mistake. But as she doubled it over she 
caught herown name. She would have been more 
than woman if she had not read it then. 

It was simply the letter of one fast young man to 
another, about betting and debts and horses. It 
shocked her taste; but she loved him enough to 
have excused it but for this passage : 

* George can not say that I am not making effort enough 
to pay him. I am to marry Miss Rathburne in October. 
Splendid woman as she is, she is not my style—never 
would have been. I care more for Nell's little finger. 
However, a man who owes forty thousand dollars, and has 
some conscience still left about paying it, can't very well 
afford to indulge in the luxury of a heart. I believe I got 
rid of mine pretty effectually some time ago.” 

Those were words which no sophistry could ever 
beguile her into forgiving. Her summer was over. 
The untimely black frost had come. 

Who “‘ Nell” was she did not care, or ‘‘ George,” 
or **Hal.” She had no curiosity at all. Enough 
for her that love had failed her. 

She looked in the glass with sad; changed eyes, 
and lost forever all the fond self-complacence of re- 
cont days. There was nothing about her to love, 
after all. She had been deceiving herself yet more 
utterly than she had been deceived. The very depth 
of her self-abasement made her patient. 

It was morning when the letter came, and at 
night Brevoort was to return. So she sat all dav 
and waited, without knowing how long the hours 
were, or feeling once the weariness of delay. She 
felt as if her heart and her pulses were standing still, 
waiting also. She was too utterly benumbed to 
care for any thing. Through the weary day the 
only thing like occupation which she attempted, was 
to draw one check for fifty thousand dollars in favor 
of Jack Brevoort, and sign it. 

At last he came. She heard the well-known 
ring, the firm, proud step in the hall—how she had 
loved to note and remember every one of his pecu- 
liarities! Then he opened the door, and came up 
to her‘as usual. 

She made a slight gesture of warning, and that, 
or something in her face, repressed the enthusiasm 
which would otherwise have expressed itself in 
caresses. 

‘*T believe forty thousand dollars is the amount 
of vour debts ?” she asked, in a clear, metallic tone. 

For once his self-possession failed him. _Ilis 
knees shook under him, and he sat down. 

‘* Who told you?” he gasped. 

** Yourself.” 

She took out the letter, and laid it in his hands. 
He looked at it, and knew Jean Rathburne well 
enough to give up his game. 

‘*T haven't one word to say, though I’m not quite 
so heartless, perhaps, as that letter makes me seem. 
I should have been kind to you. But you may as 
well despise me through and through.” 

** Just as well,” she answered, dryly. ‘‘ Of course 
I withdraw from my promise to marry you; but 
your good intentions about paying your debts must 
not be frustrated by my troth-breaking. Hereis a 
check for fifty thousand doliars, The margin of 
ten thousand over your own estimate of your lia- 
bilities will cover any little items you may chance 
to have forgotten, and make you a free man again, 
who can afford to have a heart.” 

‘** Do you think me mean enough to take it ?” 

‘IT think you will take it. There is a kind of 
justice in it too. I would have given you several 
times as much, freely, if you had loved me as I 
thought. You deserve something for the weariness 


it must have been to you to act a part so long.” 

- Her voice softened while she spoke to a tender 
womanly pathos. He looked at her, with her sad, 
dow ncast eves, her heavily-falling hair, her face that 
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in its very woe was sweet, and he came nearer to 
loving her than he had ever come before. 

“6 You | can’t forgive me,” he said, ‘and I won't 
ask you.” 

Then he took his hat and went away, leaving the 
check lying on the table. 

She sent it to him next day in an envelope, with- 
out an additional word. Pride bade him return it; 
but his necessities constrained him. Jean Rath- 
burne smiled grimly when the check came back to: 
her from the bank, punctured, like a railroad ticket, 
with little round holes, 

Pride would have kept some women, in her place, 
in the midst of the world. She was prouder still, 
and disregarded the world altogether. -She never 
was seen any more in society. She had had her 
day—her summer was gone, with its roses. She 
chose to pass her autumn alone. She pensionel 
off the widow Dredlife, and sent her away. She 
did not feel young or volatile enough to need) 
matronizing any more. 

If she suffered, no one knew it. As I said, the 
only complaint she was ever known to utter was 
that sentence in her strange will. 

She died young. Natures like hers wear out. 
fast, when no spring of hopesustainsthem. With- 
out doubt she was thankful when ‘‘the life that. 
had been so sad” was over. She did not know, there 
under the daisies, that the first tears Jack Brevoort 
had wept in years were shed above her gravg. 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1866, 
by Harper & Brothers, in the Clerk's Office of the Dia 
trict Court for the Southern District of New York.] 


THE THREE LITTLE SPADES. 


By MISS ANNA WARNER, 
Author of ** Dollars and Cents,” etc. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Now, little readers, before we go any further in 
this pleasant garden work, I must tell you one 
thing—you will find two sorts of hard words in my 
chapters. One sort I put in myself. Not very oft- 
en, but just now and then one, which perhaps suits. 
my purpose better than a short word, and likewise 
gives little readers something to do. I like to send 
them to the dictionary once in a while—it is a good 
habit. But there is another sort of hard words that | 
creeps in—very hard words; for they are not to be | 
found in any dictionary at all, nor even in scientific | 
books, nor learned ones. So what are little readers | 
to do then ?—why just ask the printer! Perhaps 
he knows the meaning of “ sublimary,” which he | 
put in one of my last chapters, but I confess I don’t | 
—so you must just ask him. 

It was not the fashion in Mr. May’s house for 
the children to take the lead in conversation. 
strange, old-time notion prevailed there, that those 


who had lived longest in the world knew best what | 


to talk about; or at least ** had the right of way,” 
as they say on the railroads. So, though the chil- 
dren were always allowed to express their opinions 
and make known their wishes in proper time and | 
place, it was well understood that neither opinions 
nor wishes were of importance enough to take posi- 
tion in the front rank of affairs, but must wait, 
nicely bridled and held in, until their turn came. 
And thus it fell out to-day that dinner was over 
and the dessert set on, and even that nearly fin- 
ished, before a word could be said about Lily and 
her strange appearance. Mr. and Mrs. May were 
discussing some matter of which the young ones 
understood not a word, but to which Sam gave his 
undivided attention ; and the children were obliged 
to keep pretty quiet, and to speak softly—when 
they spoke at all—to each other. Jack, indeed, 
contrived to say a good deal without speaking a 
word—knitting his eyebrows, and rolling up his 
eyes, and making all sorts of inconceivable signs 
of wonder and admiration; which Lily could not 
help seeing, do what she would. Little Primrose 
whispered, 

‘*Oh, Lily! did you really get it done?” and 
Lily deigned no reply whatever either to words or 
looks, but went on eating her dinner as fast as she 
could; so that Clover, really anxious to know the 
history of such a strange-looking face and neck, yet 
ventured to ask no questions, but just showed her 
sympathy by helping Lily to every thing she want- 
ed, and that Clover herself could reach. 

At length Mr. May, having finished both his dis- 
cussion and his apple, found leisure to notice the 
children, and very soon saw the contrast between 
the delicately-clean hands of Clover and the red, 
imperfectly-scrubbed ones of Lily. ° Mr. May was 
very particular about hands. 

‘‘Had you no soap and water in your room, 
Lily ?” he asked. 

‘* Yes, papa—but—I couldn’t get it off!” Lily 
stammered out with much difficulty. 

It’s ‘these diggings,’ papa,” explained Jack. 

“Oh! But I thought they were to have gloves?” 
said Mr. May, looking across the table at his wife. 

‘** And they have,” she said, with a smile. 

“Useful gloves they must be,” said Mr. May, in 
an ironical tone. 
tremely valuable.” 

‘Papa, I didn’t wear them,” said Lily, in whose 
eves the drops were gathering fast. 

‘*T inferred as much.” 

‘* It was the first time, you know, papa,” pleaded 
Clover, her own eyes growing very misty. 
Lily was so eager—and I think she forgot all about 
it till she was quite down there.” 

‘**No,”’ said Lily, resolutely, ‘no, papa; I only 
forgot for a minute—just till I was three steps down 
the hill. 
go back.” 

“No excuse at all isthe best one that ever was 
made,” 
ing back on the instant. 
But believe me, my dear, hurry is a bad digger and 


planter and every thing else ; let time help vou an- | 
And be ‘content to have tiger-lilies in | 


other day. 
your garden ; don’t transform yourself into one.” 


** Papa, I don't feel cross,” said Lily, understand- | 


A. 


‘* And the sun-bonnet also, ex- | 


** And | 


And then I was in a hurry, and I wouldn't | 
} don’t feel as if there was any thing at all inside. 


said Mr. May, his good-humored smile com- 
‘The whole truth always. 


ing the ‘‘tiger” in a very literal way. “Atleast I 
didn’t till Jack made faces at me.” 

‘No, no,” said Mr. Mav, laughing, “‘ that is not 
what I meant. A tiger-lily. my dear, is a fiery red 
flower, with black spots. Come away, Jack, and 
let your sister alone. I have an errand for you.” 


Poor Lily! such a picture of herself was too , 


much; and her father’s amused tone gave it full ef- 
fect, and was even worse than Jack’s laugh. She 
controlled herself just for one minute, until they 
were both out of the room, but the next found her 
on her knees,.gobbing out her sorrows in Mrs. May’s 
lap. 

**T hate digging!” she burst forth, ‘‘and the 
spade, and the garden, and every thing else! And 
I don’t care who has it all, for I don’t want it.” 

‘**Oh, Lily!” exclaimed little Primrose. _** Not 
your beautiful garden ?” 

“Ke” 

‘* But where will you put your seeds ?” said Prim- 
rose, while Clover stood silent and sad. 

‘In the fire !” 

“ Poor Lily!” said Mrs. May, gently stroking the 
head that moved restlessly in herlap; ‘she is tired 
and troubled, Prim—don't talk to her just now. 
When one is troubled, you know, nothing seems 
pleasant.” 

Lily burst into a gentler fit of tears at that, seiz- 
ing her mother’s hand and smothering it with kisses ; 
and Clover drew Primrose softly away to the other 
side of theroom. Sam was standing by the mantle- 
piece, but he did not speak a word; and the silence 
was first broken by Lily herself. 

“ Mamma, I didn’t speak truth—I don’t hate my 
garden—I love it, oh, so much! And I tried so 
hard, and I was so disappointed !”’ and the hot tears 
dropped down again very fast. 

“Yes, I know all about that,” said her mother, 
soothingly ; ; “*I watched you all the time, Lily, 
from my window.” 

“Oh, mamma, why didn’t you, call me?” said 
Lily. 

“TI thought you were learning so much that I 
would not interfere.” a 

“Mamma, are you laughing at me?” said Lily, 
raising her head. 

“ No indeed.” 

“But I think you were mistaken, mamma; I 
don’t think I learned any thing,” said Lily, sigh- 
ing. “I dug it dreadfully—and so little!” 

** Who thought she could dig her garden without 
help and without teaching ?” said Mrs. May. 

‘*Why—oh, is that what you mean? Yes, I did 
learn that,” said Lily. 

** And you learned the value of a spade like my 
grandmother’s needles,” said her mother, smiling. 

* Ah, mamma! how well you know me,” said 
Lily. ‘* You thought what was coming.” 

“Yes, I thought. And you have learned, too, 
that the way to enjoy one’s garden is not to stay in 
it the whole morning.” 

“* Yes, indeed,” said Lily, laying her face wearily 
on her mother’s knee. ‘I’m as tired as I can be.” 

** A little lesson on self-conceit, a little lesson on 
patient painstaking, a little lesson on self-control,” 
said Mrs. May. ‘That is the morning’s work, 
Lily.” 

‘*Yes, mamma. And a great big lesson on obe- 
dience ; for if I had worn my sun-bonnet and gloves 
papa would not have called me a tiger-lily.” 

“Mamma,” said Sam, “if lessons are over, may 
we have a little play? I have a new game in my 
pocket.” 

‘* Play away,” said his mother, ‘‘if you will only 
let me look on.” 

“A new game!” cried Lily, forgetting all her 
sorrows in a moment. 

‘“Yes. Come, Clover, come, Prim;” and Sam 
drew up a chair to his mother’s side, and the chil- 
dren clustered round him. Sam put on a face of 
grave importance, and took out of his pocket a rather 
large package, carefully wrapped up and tied. 

Now,” he said, *‘ before we begin our game I 
must distribute the contents of my package.” And 
carefully opening one end Sam took out a very small 
paper bag with something printed on the outside. 

¢Convolvulus minor—mixed,’” said Sam, read- 
ing it off. ‘ Who is the happy owner of this?” 

“ Oh, it’s our seeds! our seeds!” cried Lily, while 
little Primrose clapped her hands and said, ‘‘ Oh, 
mamma!” and Clover’s face flushed all over with 


pleasure. ‘‘Sam, you're the very best fellow that 
ever was! That’s mine, Sam—give it to me, 
quick !” 


Sam laughed, and tossed the little packet into her 
lap; and Lily looked at it, and read the name with 
eyes that fairly shone with joy. 

‘“‘ Convolvulus minor,” she repeated. 
dear little beauty, you belong to me. 
next, Sam ?”’ 

‘¢*Tpomea grandiflora superba,’” said Sam, tak- 
ing out another packet. 

‘‘Oh!” cried Primrose, with a long-drawn breath 
of intense gratification, “that’s mine!” And no 
packet ef gold dust could have been so received and 
handled and smiled over. 

‘«* Hyacinth beans,’” read out Sam, turning with 
bright eves to his patient-looking oldest little sis- 
ter, standing so quiet at his side, but with every 
finger trembling with eagerness. And how they 
closed upon the little packet, and felt of the beans 
through the paper, and knew they had never han- 
dled such riches before! 

Then followed ‘‘ Zinnias,” again for Clover, and 
‘¢ Asters” for Lily, and ‘‘ Sweet Peas” for Prim; and 
then one and another, through the whole fragrant 
list--or three lists—until each little heart was as 
full of happiness-as it well could hold. 

‘*Mamma,” said Primrose, “they feel so differ- 
ent! Some are hard and stick all out, and some 


Yes, you 
What comes 


Do you think they ean be empty, mamma ?” 

‘* Listen,” said Mrs. May, shaking one of the 
‘‘empty” papers at Prim’s ear. 

“Oh, Lhearthem! It’s notempty! The seeds 
go rattle, rattle!” cried Prim. ‘‘ And look, mamma, 
wheu I hold it up to the light, so, I can see such 
little, little seeds running all about.” 


“Such pretty papers!” said Lily, admiringly; 


some of these seeds grow? They look just like 
dnst. Mamma. what makes seeds so different 2” 

~ What tnakes plants so different? At the com- 
mand of the Lord ‘the ‘earth brought forth grass, 
and herb yielding seed his kind.’?” 

‘*How wonderful it is!” said Clover, using her 
favorite phrase. ‘*But I wish I understood how 
such little dust-seeds can grow to make plants.” 

‘* That will be good work for a rainy day,” said 
Sam. ‘To-day we must put some of these in the 
earth, so that they muy grow. 

“*Mamma, will all the little seeds make little 
plants, and all the big seeds big plants?” said 
Primrose. 

“You will see. 
ther, ‘I would write down a description of each 
kind of seed, and then of the sort of sprout or leaf 
that each sends up first, and then of the full-sized 
plant.” 

“Oh, that will be perfectly delightful!” said 
Clover. “I like to write about things. Mamma, 
dear, what a grand person you are to think !” 

‘* Ay, and to do,” said Sam, wrapping his arms, 
child-fashion, round her neck. “But now, chil- 
dren, | must go to work for a while for myself, and 
then we'll go out to the work-shop and sow seeds.” 


| “white ground and ‘pink names. But how can 


BABY CASTLE. 


Bay owns a tiny castle 
On the carpet plains of home, 
And its walls are woven willow, 
Fine within. from floor to dome; 
Snowy curtains at the window; 
Downy couch where baby dreams; 
Laces, too, that softly glimmer 
In the sunlight’s golden beams. 


That’s the heritage of baby, 

And he’s held in state so grand, 
Mother says—if no one else does— 
*‘He’s the king of baby-land.” 

Here he bravely fights his battles, 
When old puss would slyly creep, 
Over guarded moat or turret, 
Just to curl herself in sleep, 


All is still in baby’s castle, 
Not the slightest noise we make; 
Surely, now the rogue is napping; 
Peep! the blue eyes wide awake! 
See! the dimpled arms are round us, 
Hear the “cooing” mild and low; 
May the angels keep you, darling, 
Every where your feet may go! 


~ 


Baby’s man-at-arms is mother,’ 
And she watches all day long; 
When his babyship would slumber 
Then she sings a loving song. 
Soon comes “‘ papa” home at evening, 
Storms the castle all so gay, 
Makes a prisoner of baby, 
Bears him joyfully away! 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 
How was Jonah punished —Whaled. 


They are fond of titles in the East. Among his other 
high-sounding titles, the King of Ava has that of ** Lord 
of Twenty-four Umbrellas.” This looks as though he had 
prepared for a long reigni 


COUNTER-ATTBACTION, —Ap pretty saleswoman., 


A gentleman, residing near Bogton, drew the attention 
of the town council to a slough in the road as a nuisance, 
but no notice was taken of 
it. One day he found, to 
his amusement, that two 
councilors had walked into 
it by accident, and were 
floundering about in the 
mire, when he addressed 
them thus: **Gentlemen 
of the town council of Bog- 
ton, I have often petitioned 
to your honorable body 
against this slough, but I 
never had any attention 
paid to my petition. I 
now come forth to express 
my delight to see you at 
last moving in the mat- 
ter. 


The mayor of a country 
town was questioning the 
boys at the ragged-sehool, 
and he asked them what . 
were the pomps and vani- 
ties of this wicked world. 
He asked them one by one, 
but they could not tell 
him. At last a little boy 
near the bottom said, “I 
know, Sir. The mayor 
and corporation going to 
church, Sir.” 


A Chinese widow fan- 
ning the tomb of her de- 
ceased husband, and being 
asked the cause of so sin- 
gular a mode of showing 
her grief, accounted for it 
by saying that he had made 
her promise not to marry 
again while the mortar of 
his tomb remained damp; 
and as it dried but slowly 
she saw no harm in aiding 
the operation. 
A Queer Parce..—The 
following somewhat re- 
markable advertisement 
appeared in the columns 
aA recent number of a 
newspaper: ‘Lost, by a 
poor lad tied up in brown 
paper with a white «tring, 
a German flute in an over- 


coat, and several other ar- Mamma 
ticles of wearing apparel.” ’Lina. **] FORGET.’ 
sviamma. 
A Soverzicn REwEpy THE First WomAN?” 


| FOR THE STRAYING OF CAT- 


If I were you,” said her mo-{ 


THE WOODMAN’S REPLY. 


No mum; this ‘ere tree 
Can't be no longer spared ; 
It’ ain't no odds tv me 
If Muster Brown was squared; 
But Muster Brown sez, *Green, 
You chop that there Afee down,” 
And what he say he mean, 
Sure-ly, do Myster Brown. 


I don't poesesd the ‘ed 
To hargify with you; 
A lady born and bred 
Is to ~pesk what's true 
Bot put a case: | takes 
A job from Mr. B., 
And little "tise | makes 
Out of the likes of he 


Your heart-strings, and all that, 

Round this ‘ere tree may cling— . 
To contradict you flat 

Would not be quite the thing;' 
But if you talk of shade, 

There’s other boughs than these, 
And other folks bave played, 

Mayhap, round other trees, 


It’s werry good to feel 

A mysting of the eyes 
For chairs of oak or deal, 

And old straw hate likewise— 
To keep, if you've a mind, 

The things that make you weep; 
I've got no fault to find, 

If they’re your own to keep. 


But this ‘ere old oak-tree, 
As you don’t want cut down, 
Excuse me, mum, you see, 
Belongs to Muster Brown. 
To him you should apply, 
Though ‘taint use, think ; 
And if you please, mum, I 
Should like your health to drink. 
or Horses.—A haunted house is a 
tenement of any number of ordinary stories, to which is 
added an extra-ordinary one, in the form of a Ghost 
Story. 


*“* Johnny, my dear, run to the store and get some sug- 
ar,” said a mother to her precocious son of eleven years. 
** Excuse me, ma; I am somewhat indisposed this morn- 
ing. Send father, and tell him to bring a paper of 4g» 
bacco along.” Ser 
It was a starving corset maker who thus vented his 


miserable complaint: ** Shame that I should be without 
bread—I that have stayed the stomachs of thousands." 


A young poet out West, in describing Heaven, says, 
“It isa world of bliss, fenced in with girls.” Where’ pas 
man that won't repent now? — ? 


A witty doctor of divinity, , whost herr bysicians had ordered 
him for a time on a purely e diet, demurred, on 
the ground that ** he should not mb able to say grace be. 
fore meat.” 


IN THE Frae.—Hob-Goblina 


“ A stethoscope,” says a young medical student; ‘is a 
*py-glass for looking into people’s chests with your own 
ears.” 


A Tennesseean, in London, being asked about the fer- 
enity of the soil of his State, declared that they ‘* raised 
corn enough there to make whisky for all the world, be- 
sides what is wasted for bread; and that the pumpkins 
grew so large it was customary to eplit a full-sized one in 
the middle and scoop out either half for a flat-boat, while 
the little ones made admirable canous.” 


“ Master,” said the clown of a circus, ** what is the dif- 
ference between occupation and business ” * Difference ? 
there is none.” Oh yes,'there is. give you an in- 
stance: Maximilian's taking on of Mexico is an 
occupation, isn’t ‘*Yes.” Well, he hasn't any 
business there, has he ?” 


FASHIONABLE. —The latest style of bonnet has turned 
up. It is described as consisting of two straws, tied to- 
gether with a blue ribbon on the top of the head, and red 
tassels suspended at each of the four ends of the straws. 


The latest novelty in the “ feminine line” is patent eye- 


lashes, now for sale in many City faney stores. A horrid) 


old bachelor says that the way things are going now, a 
man that needs a wife will only have to step into a milli- 
ner’s shop, purchase & waterfall, plumpers,” false curls, 
false calves, etc., put them together, and have ove without 
farther trouble. 


> vy 


QUESTION AND ANSWER. 
. “WHO WAS THE FIRST Maw, 


‘* ALREADY? Wry, ADAM, TO BE 8URE! AND WHO WAS 


*Lina (ster @ thoughtful pause). ‘ Mavaml” 
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THE WELCOME. 


[Respectfully dedicated to the Signers of the Call for a 
Convention of Loyal Southerner-," which is appointed to 
meet at Independence Hall, l’hiladelphia, on Monday, 
September 3, 1866. } 

Room for the Spartan Band 
Of brothers true and tried; 
The joy and hope of this fair land, 
Irs glory and its pride! 
Faithful amidst the faithless found, 
Where’er they tread ‘tis holy ground. 


From Mississippi's streams, 
Hurrah! they come! they come! 
The eagle of that State 
Well knows its ancient home; 
From Carolina’s groves of pines, 
And where the dark ‘‘ Palmetto” shines. 


City of Penn! thine arms 
Extend, and wide upfold ; 
With welcome greet the trusty ones, 
The loyal and the bold! 
Honor the vet’rans brave who fight 
In treason’s camp for Truth and Right 


Come from Virginia’s shore, 
Where, standing o’er the chain, 
Fair Liberty” exults 
That ** Tyranny” is slain. 
From where the orange-blossoms blow, 
To where Arkansas’ waters flow. 


Let maidens’ smiles reward 
The banner-bearing bands 
Who carry “‘ Freedom” in their hearts 
And ‘* Union” in their hands! 
Bring forth the best from ‘‘ Beauty’s’’ bowers 
And strew their thorny paths with flowers. 


In Alabama’s chart 
Dwells many a gallant son; 
Tennessee’s mountaineers 
Are Valiant every one: 
Let the loud summons rend the air 
Where the Lone Star is sparkling fair! 


As in that noble hall 
They weigh their hopes and cares, 
With cheers we'll gild its wall, 
And carpet it with prayers. 
Meet guerdons to such men of worth 
From the free millions of the North! 


Call all our brethren forth : 
From where the pillars stand, 
And where the bird broods on her nest, 
Louisiana's land. 
Call all—and on the roll of Fame 
Blazon in gold each loyal name! 


Now hushed be every voice— 
No sigh, no sound be heard ; 
Let every soul rejoice 
To hear the whispered’ sword. 


Tis ‘‘ Liberty” from shofe to shore, 
And ** Union” now an 


INCH | 
One fine morning in A t I arose at early 


dawn, and had jast finished dressing myself, when 
an old black woman put her head into my room, 
exclaiming: ‘Hy, is vou dressed, massa ?” and see- 
ing that I was, she went on: “‘I bring de coffee and 
cigars: how de dis maaning, massa?” 

Come in, Judy,” I answered; ‘‘ I'm all right. 
But what is the matter? You don’t look well.” 

‘| is rader poorly, tank God!” she replied. © 

Judy did not leave the room, as usual, when. I 
nad taken my coffee; so, knowing that she had got 
something on her mind, of which she wished to dis- 
burden herself, I said: ** Well, Judy, what is it ?” 

‘* Will massa look at de ‘rometer bum-by ?” 

‘‘ Look at the barometer! What for, Judy?” 

‘¢] tink we is goin’ to hab hurricane.” 

‘‘ 4 hurricane! Why, there never was a finer 
morning came out of the heavens.” 

_** Dat for true, massa; but we is goin’ to hab hur- 
ricane for ull dat. Massa no go to Paradise dish 
day.” 

‘Not go to Paradise! Why not, Judy ?” 

‘‘ Paradise nice place in fine wedder; but him 
too much near.de mountains for safe in burricane.” 

“Well, T1ifiook at the glass as soon as I have 
finished my coffee ; but as to not going to Paradise, 
that’s out of the question.” 

The old woman left me; and, finishing my cof- 
‘fee, I stepped out to examine the barometer. It 
stood at [4).0, and, as I have said, the morning 
was a splendid one; so, knowing that there was a 
voung lady at Paradise who was expecting me, I 
laughed at Old Judy’s fears, and determined to 
start. 

At this moment my friend came bustling out 
of his Toom. ‘*How’s the glass, Tom? Judy 
‘savs we are going to have a storm, and she’s al- 
ways right.” 

Nonsense!" I replied. ‘* The glass is as firm 
as a rock; and as to Judy’s feelings, that’s all non- 
sense,” 

‘*Ah! but I tell you it’s no such thing. I’ve 
been in four hurricanes, and Judy has foretold ev- 
ery one of them. We may not get it to-day; but 


she’s better than any weather-glass ; so, if you take 
muy advice, you will defer your trip to the Gor- 
dou-~.”’ 

“Stuff!” T replied. 


wave inv wordyand go 


I don’t want to drag you out, if you're 


I shall! 
afraid, but you must not think to frighten me. 
‘¢ Ah, my dear boy !” answered my friend, ‘‘ when 
you have had one taste of a West Indian hurricane 
you will not want a second; besides, there is not a 
worse place in the island than that same Paradise 
of Gordon’s. The wind gets between those two 
mountains, and rages up the valley like mad.” 

I was duly impressed with my friend's advice, 
and loth to leave him, for I perceived that he was 
really in earnest; but, truth to say, there was 4 cer- 
tain Mary Gordon at Paradise (the name, by-the- 
by, of her father’s plantation), for whom, as sailors 
say, I had a sneaking kindness, and nothing short 
of the absolute presence of the tornado would have 
stopped me. Besides, I was in full health and spir- 
its; and it was not likely that I, who had been 
knocking about in all parts of the world, could sym- 
pathize with the feelings of an ancient black wo- 
man, or with those of the climate-worn and sensitive 
old planter with whom I was staying. Mounting 
my horse, therefore, with a black boy fur a guide, 
I started on my journey. 

I rode on at a brisk pace, for there is something 
in the early breeze of a tropical morning whith is 
peculiarly refreshing, and diffuses a buoyantvelas- 
ticity into your frame, which is only to be restrained 
by active exercise. In addition to this, the sc@nery 
through which I was traveling was of the most en- 
chanting description; while I, with a light heart, 
was speeding on to seek a creole houri in a trapical 
“‘ Paradise.” I had got about one-third of the way, 
when I came to two roads; I was somewhat puz- 
zled which to take, for I had forgotten my guide, 
and had ridden so fast that I felt certain I had left 
him far behind. I was about to take the one tp the 
left; when a voice behind me exclaimed: ‘fim 
de wrung way, massa; de lef is de right way,” I 
turned round in surprise, and there I found my 
little black guide clinging to the horse’s tail. |The 
horse, I presume, being used to this sort of thing, 
took no notice of it, though the young rascal had 
in his hand a pointed stick, with which at timés he 
accelerated the animal’s movements. 

The road, though it proved a very bad one; was 
wild and picturesque in the extreme. It followed 
the course of a deep gully, whose sides became more 
and more precipitous as I advanced, but were ;cov- 

ered with a green and luxuriant vegetation, \con- 
sisting of bushes and creepers, the blossoms on 
which were marvelously beautiful. 

After wending for some distance through the bot- 
tom of this ravine, I at last emerged into the open 
country, at a spot of peculiar beauty. On my fight 
and left rose high mountains, whose peaks, now 
and then visible through the clouds, seemed to reach 
the heavens. The whole of these mountains were 
clothed with a perpetual verdure, while before me 
was a valley spreading out in grassy slopes tp the 
edge of the sea. 

I had never seen any thing sotruly grand. I was 
fascinated ; for in no part of the world is the im- 
agination so powerfully affected by scenic effect as 
in the tropics. The majestic grandeur of the mount- 
ains, the mingled beauty and variety of the vege- 
tation, and the deep and sombre forests, were all 
new tome. Then the strange convolutions of the 
clouds, which, pressed by the wind against the op- 
posite side of the sierra, came rolling and tumbling 
over the mountains, now concealing and now dis- 
closing some of the most romantic spets jn nature, 
excited in me such lively and rapturous interest as 
could not be easily forgotten. 

‘*Massa no get to Paradise dis day if hisp ‘top 
looking at de mountains all de maaning,” seid my 
little guide. 

Admonished by this I again started. I had not 
proceeded much further when I perceived that Old 
Judy’s prognostics were not without their signifi- 
cance, for a brilliant though ominous scene pre- 
sented itself to my view. <A tremendous bank of 
black clouds had risen up, as it were, out of the 
bosom of the ocean, and hung almost stationary on 
the distant horizon. I was looking at this when 
all at once it seemed moved as by a mighty wind ; 
mass after mass of murky vapor rolled up, and 
spread themselves athwart the heavens. 

‘* Hurricane do come, massa, now for true ®” cried 
my little Cupid. ‘‘Ole Judy always right; and 
massa no make haste de rain catch we.” 

I did not heed what the boy said, for it was a 
strange and magnificent sight upon which I was 
gazing. One half of the heavens was black as 
night, and the other bright and radiant; the sky 
without a cloud. Never, perhaps, did the eye of 
man rest upon a greater contrast, never was a scene 
of greater loveliness mingled with one of mpre ap- 
palling magnificence. The contrast reached its 
climax when suddenly from out the dark pall flash 
after flash of lightning descended into the gea, and 
the thunder, after growling hoarsely in the distance, 
was echoed back by the mountains, reverberating 
from cliff to cliff, and from rock to rock. It was 
Peace and War personified; but, alas! the blue 
sky, the emblem of peace, was being fast swallowed 
up by the rolling war-cloud, which, in all the maj- 
esty of angry nature, was hastening to blot out all 
that remained of tranquillity and beauty. 

At last I turned to go. Both my horse and my 
guide seemed impressed with the necessity of ex- 
ertion, and I found myself, as it were, racing with 
the storm; but before I could reach my friend's 
plantation the clouds were ftying over my head, 
and the wind was howling aloft as though a“gale 
was blowing ; though, below, there was not 4 breath 
of air, not a leaf stirred, and not a ripple ruffled the 
placid sea. 

Paradise now appeared in view ; and it well de- 
served its name, for a more beautifully situated 
place I had never seen. By the time I reached 
‘the house it began to rain, and, leaping from my 
horse, I dashed up the steps into the hall. I was 
warmly greeted by Mr. Gordon and his tw@ daugh- 
ters; for though Mary was not quite so demonstra- 
tive as Grace, the glance of her eye and the rose 
upon her cheek told me that I was not unwelcaqme. 

“Very. glad you are come,” said Mr. 
‘‘thouzh we did not expect you. But how is it 
the colonel is not with you?” ; 


‘He would not come because Old Judy prophe- 
sied we were going to have a hurricane. I laughed 
at her at the time, but I fancy I made a terrible 
mistake.” 

“No doubt of it. That old woman is always 
right ; the glass has gone down like a lump of lead ; 
so let us get our breakfast at once, or we shall be 
done out of it. Here’s Mrs. Seuter and her girls ; 
Ithink you know them.” 

Mrs. Seuter was the widow of a Scotch planter, 
very fat and very fussy; but with the remainder 
of the party my story has nothing todo. During 
breakfast the wind increased in violence, and by 
the time it was over the hurricane had commenced 
in good earnest. Mr. Gordon seeing this, immedi- 
ately set about making preparations to withstand 
it. Windows and doors-were hastily but strongly 
barricaded, and the most portable articles of value, 
together with a quantity of provisions, were con- 
veyed down a trap-door into a cellar, built on pur- 
pose for safety during hurricanes. 

This was scarcely accomplished when the field- 
hands and the whole population of the village came 
hurrying up to seek for shelter and companionship 
with their master and his family. 

Meantime the whole sky had become as black as 
night, the clouds as they advanced descending al- 
most to the surface of the sea, which was now lashed 
into the wildest fury by the gale. Every now and 
then flashes of the most vivid lightning burst from 
the clouds, and descending were instantly engulfed 
in the sea; the next moment they reappeared from 
beneath the white foam, and apparently ascending 
toward the sky were met by other masses hovering 
above. 

The thunder burst in appalling crashes over our 
heads, waking up the echoes of the neighboring 
mountains, and shaking the house to its very found- 
ation; the rain, too, descended in cataracts: it 
seemed as though the flood-gates of heaven were 
opened and the eternal waters were pouring down 
upon us. To add to the awfulness of the scene, it 
gradually became as dark as pitch, the wind every 
instant increasing in intensity. : 

About eleven o’clock the noise of the gale was 
something I had never before heard, and yet every 
moment it seemed to wax stronger and stronger, 
till it increased to such an overwhelming roar that 
the strongest efforts of the human voice, in closest 
proximity, were quite unheard. ; 

The building began to show by its quakings that 
it was time to get below into a place of greater safe- 
ty. The negroes were therefore roused from their 
stupor, and by signs desired to go below. 

The house by this time had become little better 
than a rocking vessel, while a shower of shingles 
and tiles was every instant swept from the roof. 
Very soon all, save Mr. Gordon, were safely con- 
veyed below, Mary and I being the last to descend. 
As we did so a loud crash proclaimed that some- 
thing had fallen; and I darted back to see if any 
accident had happened to my host. When I got 
back to the room I found him uninjured; but a 
sudden break in the clouds and a gleam of light dis- 
closed an extraordinary sight to me. The air was 
filled with missiles of all descriptions—branches 
of trees, huge stones, beams, and all sorts of mov- 
ables, which were driven along with incredible 


speed. 

Suddenly a violent shock was felt, sendimg a 
thrill through my heart, for I expected to see the 
whole house come falling upon us. The clouds had 
once more ¢losed up, and darkness again covered 
the earth, the rapidly repeated flashes of lightning 
only rendering it more impenetrable; while the 
roaring of the wind, and the crashing of the thun- 
der, made up a hideous tumult, such as appalled the 
heart, and almost annihilated the mind. 

I have but a very dim recollection ef what after- 
ward transpired, till I found myself descending the 
ladder with Mr. Gordon; but I know that before 
we closed the trap the storm had resumed its em- 
pire, and the vibration of the walls told me they 
could not stand long unless it abated. When we 
had done this, though the sounds from above were 
every now and then startling and appalling, we 
were in comparative quietude, and were enabled 
to relieve our dumb-show by the interchange of 
thoughts and feelings. To hear the sound of our 
own voices, and communicate our thoughts by 
words, after the overpowering din by which we had 
for the last hour been encompassed, was a comfort 
which words can not express. The relief to poor 
Mrs. Seuter must have been immense, for now she 
could hear herself speak, and listen to her own 

ns. 

‘‘The Lord preserve us!” she exclaimed; “ but 
this is awful. I shall die with fright. If I had 
never left Aberdeen I should never have— Gra- 
cious powers, what’s that? We shall all be swal- 
lowed up !” 

At this moment there was a report, and then a 
‘rolling crash over our heads, which made the earth 
shake beneath us, 

‘* That’s the house gone,” said Mr. Gordon, qui- 
etly. ‘I expected it would not hold up long.” 

This was followed by a wail among the negresses, 
and a young girl rose up, exclaiming: ‘‘ Eh, me 
Gad! I lef me piccaniny sleep: warra I do now? 
Tan away der—tan away—let me go fetch him.” 

‘* Chough-body !” replied an old woman; ‘ you 
is mad; you lef you senses wid you piccaniny too. 
Tan till. Garramighty take care ob piccaniny now 
—nobody else can.” 

This, however, did not seem to afford much com- 
om to the poor girl, who did nothing but sit and 
wail. 

My mind had hitherto been so occupied that I 
had not time to take in the pecutiarities of the 
scene by which we were snrrounded. Immured in 
a large, dark vault, lit only by the feeble rays of 
two candles and a lamp which hung from the ceil- 
ing, there was just sufficient light to give every 
thing, except those within the radius of these lights, 
a grotesque or diabolical aspect. The negroes in 
“the -distance>most” of-whom were huddled on the 
floor, appeared the very personification of spirits of 
darkness awaiting their condemnation; one old 
negro, tall and spectral, in the back-ground, look- 


ing like a malevolent demon gloating over their 


During more than an hour we remained in a 
state of incertitude as to what was going on above 
us: all we knew was that the noise of the storm 
had sensibly diminished. At last I could hold out 
no longer, and mounting the ladder, I endeavored 
to open the trap, that I might see what was the 
state of things above ground. I undid the latch, 
and essayed to lift up the door; but my strength 
was not sufficient to lift it. I called up Mr, Gor- 
don and one of the negroes; but our united strength 
failed to move it ; and at last, after repeated efforts, 
we were fain to give over, for it became clear that 
the ruins of the house had fallen over us, and till 
assistance could be obtained from above we were 
prisoners. Our position was by no means an envi- 
able one, for we had no idea when, even if ever, we 
should be released, and our stock of food was very 
scanty. But this was not the worst evil we had to 
encounter, for presently, as we sat, a low mysteri- 
ous rumbling came from the boWels of the earth. 
A few minutes elapsed, and then the noise increased 
—reached us—the earth rose under our feet—the 
whole edifice reeled—the walls cracked—and the 
ladder leading to the trap split into fragments, and 
fell among the negroes, whose wild and despairing 
cries rent the vault. It was a moment of intense 
agony. We all stood transfixed with awe, for we 
expected nothing less than that the earth was about 
to open and swallow us up. 

No sooner had the earthquake passed than a new 
danger menaced us. Through one of the cracks in 
the wall water was flowing rapidly, and the floor of 
the vault was already covered some inches deep. 
At first, neither Mrs. Seuter nor the negroes seemed 
to comprehend this; but as the water rapidly in- 
creased, Mrs. Seuter became alive to her peril. 

‘*Why,” she exclaimed, starting up, ‘‘ we shall 
all be drowned! Is there no means of escape? 
Can you think of no way of extricating us?” she 
asked of me. 

“‘None whatever,” I replied. ‘We are in the 
hands of God; He alone can help us, if it is His 
good pleasure.” 

The old lady’s countenance became ashy pale, 
and then she threw up her arms and shrieked: ‘I 
can’t die—I won't die! Will nobody save me? I'll 
give any thing—I’'ll buy your freedom, and make 


‘you rich,” she continued, turning to the negroes. 


‘* Ess, ma’am, we save vou if we can; we no let 
buckra ladies die if we help it; but negger life as 
good as any body’s, and bum-by, when de water 
come ober de head, we no help ourselves: we all be 
like den—we all be free, and rich too, de Lord be 
praise!” 

As the water rose it was quite a study to watch 
the faces of those about me, particularly of the ne- 
groes. The gradual transition from anxiety to fear, 
and from that to the wildest despair, would have 
been ludicrous in the extreme had not our situation 
been so appalling. 

While all around were crying and wailing, how- 
ever, Mary and Grace were perfectly quiet. Their 
courage did not fail them for an instant, though the 
water had now reached above their knees. In the 
faces of these two girls might be read that uncom- 
plaining patience, that high and enduring fortitude, 
which is a special characteristic of Anglo-tropical 
women. The contrast between their calmness and 
the wild despair of Mrs. Seuter and the negroes was 
very noticeable. It was a time to try the courage 
of any one. Mr. Gordon I knew was not wanting 
in courage, but his fortitude seemed to have for- 
saken him. His looks were wild; the muscles of 
his mouth twitched and quivered, and now and then 
he muttered something that I could not hear. 

Inch by inch the water rose till it reached my 
waistcoat. One by one the buttons disappeared, as 
each minute our enemy gained upon us. Still I 
was loth to relinquish all hope. Meantime, not a 
word had been uttered or an exclamation made by 
Mr. Gordon or his daughters. Mrs. Seuter had 
ceased her cries, for she had persuaded a tall negro 
to hoist her upon his shoulders, where she sat grasp- 
ing one of the candles with great satisfaction. She 
was in a fool's paradise, for she did not remember 
that the instinct of life was as strong in the negro 
as in herself, and that the moment the water rose 
high enough to endanger the life of the negro he 
would in all probability leave her to her fate. No, 
there was no help or escape for us, and all we could 
do was calmly to wait the approach of that death 
which was slowly creeping upon us. A moment 
of more awful suspense could not be contemplated. 
I have been through many perils, but never any 
thing like this. A man may be brave when his 
blood is hot, and the tide of battle carries him on; 
but to stand still and see the grim destroyer coming 
nearer anc nearer, minute by minute, and inch by 
inch, requires a very different sort of courage. 

The water had by this time reached almost to our 
shoulders, and I felt my fortitude giving way: I 
wanted to call aloud, to shriek for help; there was 
something so horrible in the idea of being thus 
drowned, like rats in a cellar, that I recoiled from 
it. All this takes little time to describe; but the 
rise of the water was so Slow that more than half an 
hour had elapsed since it first entered the vault. 
And now again came the rumbling of the earth- 
quake, and the sickening sensation of its shock. 
The place shook, the water was agitated, and par- 
tially subsided. For a time I could not believe my 
eves; I expected to see it rise again ; but I watched 
it closely, and found, to my great joy, that it was 
rapidly diminishing. It was certainly a mosment 
of intense relief, though our danger was not all over. 
We were saved from imnmiediate death; buat how 
were we to be extricated from our living tomb? 
how were we to make our situation known to 
others ? 

For several hours we remained in this state—part 
of the time with the additional horror of darkness; 
for the lights had burned out, and we had no othem 
to replace them, can’t tell if I or any one else 
slept, but I know that after a time we all appearec 
in a state of stupar, for nota word was uttered. A; 


one time I fancied my senses were leaving me, for 


my brain was filled with strange, unearthly visions. 
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From this I was suddenly aroused by the most ap- 
palling shrieks. 

‘What is it?” asked I. ‘* What is the matter?” 

“The water coming in again! Don’t you hear 
it?” cried:-Mrs. Seuter. 

I listened. There was a noise certainly, but it 
did not appear to be that of water; then it ceased, 

I felt about me; but my senses were so numbed 
that I could not tell if the water was rising or fall- 
ing, or, indeed, if there was any water at all. I 
listened again, and most certainly there were sounds, 
and that they came from above was unmistakable. 
At first they were indistinct, but each moment they 
became plainer, and at last I could distinguish the 
blows of picks, then the noise of shovels, and these 
at last were mingled with the shouts of human voices. 
Help was truly athand. The sefse of reprieve from 
such a situation was more than the most stoical 
could have borne with indifference, and we all joined 
in the shouts of the negroes to their comrades above. 
A few minutes after this, to our inexpressible de- 
light, the trap opened, and a gleam of sunlight burst 
in upon us. 

I shall not attempt to depict our feelings or the 
wild joy of the negroes both above and below; nor 
shall I be able to give any correct notion of the 
manner in which Mrs. Seuter conducted herself, so 
frantic was her joy. I only know that Mr. Gordon 
and his two daughters embraced me in their excite- 
ment, and that I thought the latter experience very 
agreeable. 

Our tinal deliverance was¢@lelayed for some time 
for the want of a ladder. While one was being pro- 
cured the negrves and people above were very anx- 
ious to know if we were all safe. 

** Dar Massa Gordon,” said one. 

‘*And dar Misse Grace and Mary,” exclaimed 
another. 

** And de leetle buckra, Massa Onzon” (the near- 
est approximation to Spunyarn a negro could make), 
**he all right too.” 

‘*Me piccaniny, me piccaniny!” cried the poor 
young mother from below. 

‘** Ab, Psyche!” answered a man’s voice from the 
trap, ‘‘you is bad girl. You lef your child in de 
bed, and you tink nothing ob him, but run way 
and take care ob yourself; but he all right, tank 
God!” 

It is singular, but nevertheless true, that amidst 
the wreck of the negro village the child was found 
unhurt, and, a few minutes after we reached the 
ground, was in the arms of its mother. 

The first thing we did on arriving at the surface 
was to look round to see the devastation which the 
hurricane had produced. 

The scene of destruction which our eyes fell upon 
was something which baffles description. The whole 
face of the country was, as it were, changed. It 
looked as t!iough a burning blast had traversed the 
island, for. where yesterday every thing was green 
and luxiriant, all was now bare and black. So 
marvelous a transformation in so short atime I had 
never seen: vegetation, human habitations, and 
animal life had all vanished. : 

Paradise itself was a mass of ruins, and the sugar- 
works were greatly damaged; but Mr. Gordon bore 
his loss with great equanimity. 

Our rescue was due to a party of hands employed 
at a cove about a mile and a half distant from the 
house, where Mr. Gordon had a landing-place, and 
who, although they had been exposed to the full 
fury of the gale, escaped uninjured, and at day- 
break started to look after the safety of their mas- 
ter. We were immured in the vault for more than 
twenty-four hours—the longest day and night, by 
far, that I can remember. 


RESOURCES AND PROSPECTS OF 
AMERICA. 


A most valuable work on the Resources and 
Prospects of America has just appeared from the 
pen of Sir Morton Peto. In a volume of moderate 
size, he presents us with a great mass of statistical 
information, carefully compiled from the buiky Re- 
ports of the Commissioners of the Census of the 
United States, and from other sources not easy of 
aceess to readers in general. ‘ The work is, how- 
ever, far from being a mere compilation; on some 
parts of the subject the author writes from personal 
observation, and on every part he freely offers his 
own opinions and reflections. 

Sir Morton Peto begins by referring to the re- 
markable fact of the prosperity of America even 
during the trying time of the Civil War; for this he 
accounts by attributing it to the ‘‘ wonderful elas- 
ticity of the resources of the United States.” The 
national debt, which was only sixty-five million of 
dollars at the commencement of the war, or thirteen 
million pounds sterling, is now almost three thou- 
sand million of dollars, or six hundred million pounds 
sterling; but such is the confidence of the people in 
the resources of their country that they expect it to 
be all paid off in thirty years, or even in a shorter 
time. ‘From the President at Washington,” Sir 
S. M. Peto says, ‘‘down to the humblest agricul- 
turist in the Far West, I found but one prevailing 
fecling respecting the debt.” He was referred to 
the experience of the past. . He was told ‘* that the 
debt entailed by the war of 1812 was,;wholly dis- 
charged from the ordinary sources of revenue in a 
period of nineteen years; and that practically the 
burden of that debt had never been felt by any body, 
though, considering the difference in the numerical 
population, the capital, wealth, and the future pros- 
pects of the country, it was almost as great a debt, 
in proportion, as the present.” - 

Chief among the natural resources of the country 
is its fertile soil, of which more and more is every 
vear brought into cultivation. The extremely rapid 
in¢rease of the population is in part due to,the facil- 
ity with which the means of subsistence and of com- 
fort are obtained by all who are capable of work, 
but in great part to immigration. The population 
of the United States was only 5,305,925 in 1800, and 

in 1860 it was 31,429,000; but it is calculated that/( 


ber'more than twenty-one million, or two-thirds of 
the whole.’”* The immigrants are derived from all 
countries of Europe, but in greatest numbers from 
Great Britain and Ireland. Many Chinese have 
recently settled in California. The encouragement 
afforded to the settler is very great. If he is the 
heail of a family, or twenty-one years of age, he re- 
ceives from the Government, substantially as a free 
gift, one hundred and sixty acres of land; and each 
of his children, on attaining the age of twenty-one 
years, receives the like. If he chooses to pursue 
his trade, or to seek employment as a laborer in any 
of the large towns or in the more densely-peopled 
parts of the country, he finds wages much higher 
than in Europe, and the necessaries of life compara- 
tivdly cheap. The high price of labor generally 
compels the settler who becomes a farmer to depend 
on himself and his family for the cultivation of his 
farm, but he can confidently reckon on produce more 
than sufficient for his support. The increase of 
population in some of the newly-settled districts has 
been extremely rapid. Minnesota in 1849 had a 
population little exceeding four thousand ; in 1860 
the;population exceeded one hundred and seventy- 
two thousand; and in 1864 it was estimated at three 
hundred and fifty thousand. Wisconsin had only 
5318 inhabitants in 1830, and in 1860 it had 775,881. 
Indiana had a population of 4875 in 1800, and in 
186) a population of 1,350,428. The annual prod- 
uce:of wheat in this State is now nearly ten million 
bushels, and of Indian corn upward of seventy mill- 
ion !bushels. 

The prosperity of California began with the dis- 
covery of gold, but it is already a wheat-exporting 
country, and seems likely to become the granary of 
the Pacific. The rapid prosperity of the States is 
generally due to their agricultural resources. Sir 
S. M. Peto says: ‘“‘I hope I shall not wound the 
national esteem of my American friends when I say 
thas I regard their country as essentially agricul- 
tural, and by no means essentially commercial or 
manufacturing. But I think their own records es- 
tablish my position. Of about 8,217,000 heads of 
families and other individuals whose occupations 
were recorded at the period of the census of 1860, it 
appears that upward of three million, or more than 
onesthird, were directly occupied in the tillage of 
the soil....On the other hand, the number of mer- 
chants and clerks in America is only three hundred 
thousand....The population engaged in manufac- 
tures does not assume a very large proportion to the 
whale population.” 

The American estimate of American manufac- 
tures, and of the number of people engaged in 
them, is only reached ‘*by including all the fisher- 
men, blacksmiths, carpenters, tailors, shoemakers, 
mantua-makers, seamstresses, painters, varnishers, 
printers, hatters, masons, mariners, millers, saw- 
yers, lumbermen, and handicraftsmen of every sort 
in the community.” Manufacturing industry, prop- 
erly so called, is almost entirely confined to a few 
of the Northern States. 

The extent of improved land in farms in the 
United States, according to the census returns of 
1860, was 163,110,720 acres; the extent of unim- 
praved land included in farms was 244,101,818 


clufied in farms was 1,466,969,862 acres. The 
rapid progress of agriculture is shown by the fact, 
that while the cash value of the farms under actual 
cultivation in 1850 was estimated at =3,271,575,000, 
it had risen in 1860 to $6,645,045, 000—being an in- 
crease of no less than 103 per cent. in these ten 
years. The amount of agricultural produce has also 
increased even during the war. In consequence of 
the high price of labor, the farming is generally 
very imperfect ; yet, mainly from the advantage of 
climate, the American farmer is able to produce a 
bushel of wheat at much less cost than the most 
scientific farmer in England can. The wheat, well 
pretected by the deep snow in winter, comes rapid- 
ly forward in the cool weather of spring, and the 
bright sunshine of the summer months brings it to 
great perfection. Wheat and Indian corn are the 
grains principally cultivated in the more rforthern 
parts of America. Rice is grown in some parts of 
the South. Indian corn supplies the principal part 
ofithe food of the people, both in the North and in 
the South. It is of extremely easy cultivation, and 
its productiveness is far beyond that of other grains. 
Pease and beans are largely cultivated in America. 
Pétatoes are produced in great quantities in the 
Northern States, and sweet-potatoes in the South. 
Tarnips are little cultivated, the climate being too 
dny. The dairy produce, both of butter and cheese, 
isilarge. The improvement of quality in American 
cheese since it began to be imported into Britain 
has attracted the notice of almost every consumer. 
It is accounted for by the establishment of a great 
‘*cheese-factory” system in the dairy districts of the 
State of New York and neighboring regions. ‘* Each 
farmer sends his milk to the dairy, and is credited 
far the quantity supplied. Skilled persons are em- 
ployed at the factories to make the cheese, and it 
has been found that these factories turn out an ar- 
ticle of far better quality than used to be made in 
private dairies.” The prices of grain and dairy prod- 
uece in America depend mainly upon the prices in 
London. The exports of grain from the United 
States in 1863 amounted to 77,396,082 bushels, of 
which 47,082,026 bushels were sent to Great Britain 
and Ireland. The grain-trade was rapidly developed 
alter the opening of the Erie Canal in 182& and of 
late years it has increased with wonderfully accel- 


* There is a wide error in this statement. From 1790 
te 1810—a period of twenty years--the increase in popula- 
tion was over 36 percent. This would double the popula- 
tion every twenty-three years. During this twenty years 
there were leas than 200,000 persons who had immigrated. 
Now, if we suppose the case of no increase from immigra- 
tion, it would not be unreasonable to assume the population 
would go on in such a country as this to double once in 
twenty-five years. By this estimate, the population in 
1790 being 3,000,000. would in 1815 have been 6,000,000 
(below the mark); in 1840 it would have been 12,000,000; 
and in 1865 there would have been living 24,000,000 of 

rsons descended from the original population of 1790. 

“he native population of 1860 must have been at least 
“3,000,000. The actual population in 1860 was 31,000,000, 
ef which there would have been 10,000,000 (instead of Sir 


‘“‘of the whole population in 1863, the immigrants \ 


of the present century and their descendants unis , SYauts 


Peto’s 21,090,000) to be accounted for as immi- 
and their vesecndants.—-Ep, Hagrsgr’s WEEKLY. 


acres; and the uncultivated territory not yet in- | 


erated rapidity ; much grain produced in the North- 
western States finding its way eastward by the Erie 
Canal, much of it from the lake ports by the St. 
Lawrence, and much of it by the railways. Mil- 
waukee, in Wisconsin, which was scarcely inhabited 
twenty-five years ago, and which exported only 
4000 bushels of grain and flour in 1841, exported 
18,712,380 bushels in 1863. 

Wool is not yet an important article of produce 
in the United States, although in some places there 
are fancy farms, where great attention is paid to 
the breeds of sheep; and merino sheep of unsur- 
passed, or perhaps unequaled, excellence are to be 
found in Vermont; but California is expected soon 
to become a great wool-producing country. The 
climate of the Atlantic States is not suited to the 
silk-worm, and attempts at silk-culture there have 
failed ; but it is supposed that it may succeed ad- 
mirably in the Pacific States. 

Nowhere in the world is the feeding of swine so 
important a branch of rural economy as in some 
parts of the United States. Cincinnati has long 
been celebrated for its trade in pork. The hog is 
killed, cut up, and packed by machinery. Cincin- 
nati kills and exports four hundred thousand hogs 
per annum. Chicago has, however, lately acquired 
even greater importance as a pork-exporting town. 
A million of hogs are killed annually at Chicago. 
It is now, indeed, not only the largest market in 
the world for pork, but also for corn and timber, 
although it was but a mere Indian trading-station 
till 1830, and its pork-trade began in 1835 with the 
“ packing”’ and exportation of three hundred hogs. 

The high price of labor has stimulated invention, 
and no people have so abounded as the Americans 
in mechanical contrivances to supply the want of 
human hands. Many of these machines—as the 
sewing hine—have been brought to Europe, and 
some of them are extensively used in Britain, al- 
though less important to us from the comparative 
cheapness of labor. As might be expected, many 
of the American inventions are intended to facilitate 
the labors of agriculture. 

Of the textile manufactures of America, that of 
cotton is by far the most important, but the num- 
ber of spindles is not much more than one-sixth of 
that employed in Britain; moreover, much of the 
cotton spun in America is spun in the cotton-pro- 

ducing States, to be used in the form of cordage, or 
made into cotton bags and packing-cloths. Not- 
withstanding the duties imposed in the United 
States, great quantities of cotton goods of British 
manufacture are imported. The linen manufacture 
is inconsiderable. Sir S. M. Peto does not hesitate 
to condemn the whole system of protective duties, 
by which American manufactures are unnaturally 
fostered, as injurious to America itself and to the 
world. As to the protective duties on cotton goods, 
he says: ‘‘ Not only are the Americans thereby un- 
naturally raising the price of an article of the largest 
consumption among every class of their own com- 
munity, but they are actually raising this price at 
their own expense as growers and exporters of the 
raw material from which these articles are made ; 
and all this for the protection of an interest which 
can not compete with its rivals in its own market, 
and can not produce any thing like the quantity re- 
quired for the use of its own population.” 

Sir S. M. Peto is very zealous in his advocacy of 

free trade. He expresses his confidence that as the 
people of Britain refused to be taxed for the exclu- 
sive benefit of agriculturists, so the people of Amer- 
ica will ere long refuse to be taxed for the exclusive 
benefit of manufacturers. The whole question has 
a special importance at present, in view of the com- 
mercial relations between the United States and the 
British provinces in North America. It seems al- 
most impossible that any other system than that of 
free trade can long prevail between countries -» sit- 
uated as those on the northern and southern banks 
of the St. Lawrence. Under an opposite system, 
smuggling can not fail soon to become an evil of 
most formidable magnitude on the long line of the 
frontier. 
The mineral wealth of the United States is very 
great. Gold is found in some of the Eastern States, 
particularly in Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia; 
and the gold-producing region of the West—=still 
very partially explored—includes the States of Cal- 
ifornia and Oregon, and the Territories of Utah, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, Dacotah, Washington, Colorado, 
Montana, and Arizona—an area of more than a mill- 
ion of square miles, extending from British Colum- 
bia on the north to Mexico on the south, and from 
the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains to the 
Pacific Ocean. Silver-mining may be said to be only 
in its infancy, although in New Mexico and Arizona, 
which were acquired from Mexico in 1848, silver- 
mines have long been worked. In the hands of 
another race, and under a better government, they 
will now probably soon become greatly more nu- 
merous and productive. An immense lode of silver 
ore, known as the Comstock Lode, has been discov- 
ered in Nevada, and nearly one hundred different 
companies have obtained the right to work parts of 
it. A fine city, called Virginia City, has sprung up 
in close proximity to these mines, with a popula- 
tion already of more than ten thousand; and the 
whole of Nevada is rapidly increasing in population, 
while new silver-mines are continually being opened 
in different localities. 

Iron ore exists in great abundance in the United 
States, and is widely distributed. Perhaps in no 
part of the world is it more abundant than in the 
State of Missouri, where great hills are entirely 
formed of it. Little, however, has yet been done 
to turn the iron ore of Missouri to account. The 
district is deficient in coal, and the railway system 
is too incomplete to supply this want. Another 
district, extremely rich in iron ore, but hitherto 
almost unproductive, lies in the northern part of 
Georgia, passing into Alabama. It is in Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey that iron ore is at present 
most largely worked. There are iron-producing 
districts also in New England, New York, Ohio, 
Virginia, and both the Carolinas; and during the 
last ten years a considerable amount of capital has | 
been invested in iron-mining in Michigan, on the 


southern shore of Lake Superior. But the iron- 


= 


masters of America can hardly hold their ground, 
as yet, against competition with imported iron. The 
vast supplies of iron ore which America possesses 
are rather to be regarded as a siore for future ages 
than as a source of wealth to be largely developed 
in the present. There are very rich mines of cop- 
per on the shores of Lake Superior, near Kee-wee- 
nah Point, where masses of native copper of ex- 
traordinary size have been found. Copper-mines 
have also long been wrought in New Mexico. Lead 
is wrought, but not to a great extent, in Missouri, 
Wisconsin, and Iowa. Quicksilver has been found 


siderable. 

The coal-fields of America are the greatest in the 
world. They are computed to be thirty-six times 
the extent of those of Great Britain and Ireland. 
They are chiefly situated in the basin of the Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries. The whole annual prodnce 
of coal, however, does not yet amount. to muck more 
than fourteen million tons, or about one-fifth of that 
of Britain. Wood is the ordinary fuel for domestic 
purposes, and is even employed for steam-engines, 
while the Americans dispense with steam wherever 
they can, and avail themselves of their “‘ water- 
privileges.” The abundance of iron, coal, and lime- 
stone in America, however, is suggestive of great 
expectations concerning the future, when the coun- 
try shall be more densely peopled, and able to make 


use of its own mineral treasures. 


Sir S. M. Peto devotes a chapter to petroleum, 
or rock-oil, and gives a most interesting account of 
the American oil-wells. The oil which flowed from 
oil-springs was merely collected by skimming it 
from the surface of water on which it floated till 
1858, when a well was sunk in Pennsylvania, and 
at once began to yield 400, and afterward 1000 gal- 
lons a day. Great excitement ensued, and a search 
for oil began throughout the whole district. Many 
of the experiments were unsuccessful, but when oil 
was struck the fortunate adventurer was sudde: ly 
enriched. Some of the wells yield oil without the 
trouble of pumping; it flows from them in a copious 
stream. Some wells yield 2000 barrels, and one 
even 3000 barrels daily. Towns have sprung up in 
the oil-district of Pennsylvania; and in Oil City 
business is now transacted to the amount of 
£3,000,000 annually. Other*parts of America have 
also been found to be rich in oil. It would be out 
of place here to do more than merely allude to the 
oil-wells of Canada; but there are oil-fields in sev- 
eral parts of Pennsylvania, in Ohio, Kentucky, and 
Virginia, while it is said that indications of oi] Have 
been found in many other States. 

Our limits do not permit us to follow Sir S. M. 
Peto in his account of American Commerce — the 
foreign trade, the coasting trade; and the internal 
trade on the lakes and rivers—to which he devotes 
a section of his work. One fact claims particular 
attention, that no tess than one-half of the export 
trade of the United States is to Great Britain ; next 
to this is the export trade to France; but the third 
largest export trade is to the British provinces in 
North America, while the exports to other British 
possessions are very considerable. From this may 
be seen the vast importance to both nations of con- 
stantly maintaining friendly relations. 

Sir S. M. Peto devotes another section of his 
work to railways. The riversof the country, great 
and numerous as they are, are utterly insuffici: nt 
for the purposes of its internal commerce. The 
railway system of America is great and rapidly ex- 
tending; but most of the railways are as yet mere 
single lines, and their construction is so imperfect 
that the rate of traveling is far less rapid than in 
Britain. Sir S. M. Peto enters very fully into the 
whole subject. He visited America, indeed, in the 
capacity of chairman of the London Board of Con- 
trol of the Atiantic and Great Western Railway, 
and his suggestions on the construction and manage- 
ment of railways will scarcely be received by the 
Americans as those of a stranger, but with the re- 
spect due to one whose interests are identified with 
their own, and whose experience gives value to his 
counsel. 

The South is treated in a section by itself. Dif- 
fering from the North in its climate and in its pro- 
ductions, it differs still more in consequence of 
slavery, now happily abolished, but so recently 
that the results of the great change have scarce- 
ly begun to appear. There are, as yet, few lines 
of railway between the North and the South. 
The Southern planters, in the times now past, 
did not wish to have them, for they were afraid 
of the use which might be made of them to carry 
away their slaves, and of the influence of much 
communication with the North, The Southern 
States have for a long time been nearly stationary 
in population. Immigrants did not flock to them, 
for the white man laboring with his own hands 
was despised both by the slaveholders and by the 
slaves. All this must now be changed. There is 
much land in the Southern States which invites set- 
tlers. Even in Virginia the “improved land” 
amounts only to 11,437,821 acres, while 19,679,215 
acres are ‘“‘ unimproved ;” whereas in New. York 
the improved land is more than double the extent 
of the unimproved. Much of the uncultivated land 
in the South is adapted for the cultivation of cotton 
and other strictly southern products, but much of it 
also is well suited to wheat. Of the products of 
the South, the most important—besides cotton, rice, 
Indian corn, and tobacco—is sugar, The cultiva- 
tion of the sugar-cane is limited to the most south- 
ern regions, and has of late decreased ; but the sor- 
ghum or sugar-grass recently introduced from China 
is admirably adapted to the climate, not only of the 
South, but indeed of almost all parts of the United 
States, and its cultivation has rapidly extended, 
especially in the Northwestern States. 

Sir S. M. Peto’s work is so full of information 
that what we have been able to extract is but 4 lit- 
tle portion of it. The spirit in which it is written 
is also excellent. It is the work of an English- 
man who loves his own country and her institu- 


tions, but who regards America and Americans 
with the most kindly feeling. It is calculated to 
dissipate prejudice, and to promote good feeling on 
both sides of the Atlantic. ) 


in California, but the produce is not yet very con-. 
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| 4 ' THE MEMORIAL CHURCH TO WASHINGTON IRVING AT TARRYTOWN, ON THE HUDSON, AND CLASSIC VIEWS IN THE VICINITY. 
Within the cemetery inclosure is the old Dutch 
¥ : | church erected by Frepertck Puivips and Catn- 
= } Van bis wife, in 1699. Here 
nf IcHABop led the choir, and worshiped with the ee > 
bss Dutch burghers and matrons and damsels of famous 
memory, The ed'tice is still used occasionally. A 
few feet from the church, at the bottom of the hill, +" \ 
stood—for a new structure has replaced the old—the 
ancient bridye, which here spanned the smooth and — 
7 = \ | silvery Pocautico. The church side of the river was y 
‘a in ancient times a place of refuge for those chased : a> 
ee) by the fiends and goblins which frequented the ; : 
of WILEY’s swamp, now made quite safe by 
«ae the improving hand of man. Here was the ‘‘ oppo- —— eee (SE 
A os, site side” to which IcuABop was hastening when 
so rudely attacked by the strange rider. Near by 
+ —) is the old mill, built a few years before the church ” 
|  &F by the same public-spirited individual. The walls 
yet show the opening through which the distrust- 
Z 5 ful settlers bargained with the Indians when, with ~*~: = 
friendly intent, they journeyed from Ossiming and - 
| Nepparon to dispose of their products. It continues Sass 
+) M to do its duty well, as the writer of these lines can S 
| 
a Wasurxcron Irvixc died November 28, 1859, 
| 7 and was buried in the cemetery at Tarrytown. 
7 4, Since then two attempts have been made in that 
=) , villaze to porpetua e his m-mory by a Memorial. 
One of these—a LDridge over the Pocantico, at tle 
- spot where IcHaBop Crane, the school-teacher of 
. Sleepy Hollow, was thrown from his horse by the ie 
dread.ul on-laught of the headless horseman—fail- —_ 
ed, we may’ suppose, from want of interest in ihe 
4 : - plas. Th» other, a Church, projected by the rec- 
tor, wardens, and vestry of St. Mark’s Episcopal . 
Church, is rapidly becoming an accomplished fact. 
The corn r-stone of this memorial editice was laid 
July 5, by Bisiop Porrer. The site is well chos- THE OLD MILL. 
e1, being on t-e principal street of Tarrytown, a] 
fect: from’ the spot where Major was | feét six inches. The entire width will be fifty feet, 
eaptuved, and Bon first saw the spee're. ‘Ihe | Th re will be a clear-story lighted by triangular J 
ef Luilling is of the style of arebitecture known as | arch<d windows, traced. The tower will terminate | THE MEMORIAL CHURCH AT TAREYTOWN, NEW YORK. 
: =" } with bold gables, and at southeast angle will be 
further suppor:ed with an octayonal stair turret, | testify. The photographs from whieh these sketches RECEIVING RATIONS. 
‘ which in its turn will be carried up above the main | were made were taken by G. G. Rockwoop, 839 When this sketch was made in June last, more 
d ir tow er, and will be finished with tall spirelet. . Event- Broadway, New York. than 20,000 of the people of Alabaiua — whites— 
. ually, a marble statue of Invinc will be placed in 
the vestibule. ‘i he edifice will seat about five hun- 
dred persons. Messrs. RENwick and Sanvs are 
the architects. | 
' Near by is the monument which marks the: spat 
: where ANDRE was captured. It is of simple design, 
i and on the east side bears the following inscription): 
ON SPOT 
ie The 23d day of September, 1780, the Spy, 
MAJOR JOUN ANDRE, 
Adjutant-Genern! of the Briiic-h Army, was captured by | 
JOUN PAULDING, DAVID WILLIAMS, and ISAAC VAN WABI, 
| All natives of this county. = 
HISTORY HAS TOLD TUF REST. 
. The People of Westchester County have erected this Mon- 
. ument, ax well to commemorat: a great Event, as to | 
. te-tify their high estimation of that Integrity and Patri- | 
. otixem which, rejecting every temptation, rescued tlie 
: United States from mo+t Imminent peril, by baffling the 
arts of a Spy and the plots of a T: aitor. 
Depicatry Octouer 7, 1853. 
| In the Slecpy Hollow Cemetery, a little to the 
forth, is the burial-place of the Invixe familr. 
Pie Within the inclosure, ranged in two lines, are the 
| a different graves. Each has a plain h-ad-stone of 
-@ white marble, on which are inscribed the name and 
 &g age at death of the occupant. As will be seen, the : a sa 
grave of Grorrrey Crayon does not differ from 
the rest of his family. The inscription simply tells 
= THE SPOT WHERE ANDRE WAS CAPTURED. | that : 
| WASHINGTON. | PICTURES OF THE SOUTH. were receiving Government ratiens; and it is be- 
Middle Pointed, and will consist of nave, chancel, 6ON OF WILLIAM AND SARAH &. [EVING, NEW IBERIA, LOUISIANA, lieved that 10,000 more were probally sharers in 
ys and side-aisl-s, with incisive tower at the east end, DIED , the supplies thus drawn. 
ee adjoining chancel. The interior dimensions will nov. 28, 1859, Is considered the head of the Teche navigation, The much-abuscd Freedmen’s Bureau has sue- 
a | be—of nave, scventy-eight feet ; chancel, nineteen AGED 76 YEARS 7 MO. AND 25 DAYS. althongh boats can get up while high-water lasts | ceeded in persuading the negroes to go to work; 
on eal ae | to Martinsville, and in times of flood the navigation | so that they no longer look to the Government for 
| of the lakes and bayous is al- 
ting under the prevailing dull- | 
ness of business all through the 
South. . The majority of its in- 
pia habitants appear to be French, 
ae and ‘with the manners of New 
ay Orleans. Stores and drinking- 
a) houses are thrown wide open on 
ee Sunday, and there is card play- 
oe ing and billiards allday. The 
be churches, also, are open for the 
| < convenience of such as choose 
to go—principally of the female 
population, or young men who-* 
| yo for the sake of the company 
> of their ageet-hearts. Thisisa 
~ point at which a good portion 
be . of the cattle herds driven from 
Texas arrive. The herders and 
drovers—rough-looking fellows 
—are often secn riding about the 
x streets. There are no prominent 
buildings of any account, the 
| county buildings being at Mar-. 
tinsville, It-bas the character- 
istic features of many of the lit- 
tle towns in West Louisiana, 
and for that matter might be a 
= little bit of Yorkville or Man- 
hattanville but for the different 
ard language of the 
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support, except in the matter of obliging their em- 
plovers to yive them their just dues, not always 
paid with gracs With the whites the case is dif- 
ferent; the -urse of laziness, which the presence 
of slavery inflicted upon them, is hard to overcome: 


ignorant as the negrves—and even falling behind . 


them, now that the latter ure secking eduvation— 
they are almost entirely without ambition beyond 
the simplest wants of nature. Thev are, however, 
renerally engaged in cultivating land to a limited 
extent, and the crops secured, the Government 
will withdraw its support and leave thei to their 
own resources. Much of the money expended by 
the Bureau has gone to the support of the poor 


¢ 


it i? 


white people of the South, the greatest sufferers 
by, and victims of the war. That numbers of them 
must have starved to death without such assistance 


_ is undeniable; your bitter Southerner and Union- 


hater never thinks of this, or else chooses to ignore 
it, when engaged in the favorite occupation of de- 
nouncing the Freedmen’s Bureau. 

The picture represents claimants for relief plead- 
ing their cases, and receiving orders on the Com- 
missary from Major Prerce—an officer, who is one 
of many that I have mx-t, sacrificing their personal 
comfort and desire to be at home to a sense of 
duty ; and, of all trying positions, it is hard to im 
ayine any thing worse than that of a Bureau officer, 
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NEW IBERIA, LOUISIANA.—Skercuep sy ovr Sreciat Artist, A. R. Wavp.—[Sez Pace 508.} 


stationed away from troops, among a covertly hos- 
tile population. A. R. W. 


DOUBLY PAID. 


ONE very warm summer day the Emperor Paul 
fell asleep in his arm-chair after dinner near an open 
window, which commanded a view of the garden at 
Katschina , while some of the court ladies were 
whispering together in an adioining apartment. <A 
daring voung ofticer, who wus a great favorite with 
the latter, perceiving them us Le passed their win- 
dow, was about to commence a conversaticn with 


| 
| 


them, but they signed to him te beware of disturb- 
ing his sleeping Majesty. 

* Do not betray we,” whispered he, “‘ and I will 
have some sport!” 

He looked cautiously around, and seeing that he 
was not observed, ercpt softly to the window of the 
next room and called out in Stentor tor es the drs wl- 
ing watch-word of the guard; “ Fluschai!” 
darted instantly into the bushes and escaped un- 
perceived. 

The Emperor started up from his nap in a t:1rible 
rage at such an impudent jest, but could obtain no 
other answer from the ladies, who naturally desired 


to shicld their friend, than that they did not kuow 
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who it was. He then sent for the commandant and 
ordered him to produce the offender within an hour. 
The latter interrogated each individual of the guard 
and every one he met, but could learn nothing ; and 
at last in his despair, for a command from Paul was 
not a matter to be trifled with, he summoned a 
young soldier and said to him, 

‘“T will give vou two hundred rubles if vou will 
say that you woke the Emperor in that manner. 
He will probably cause vou to be punished, but why 
should you ¢care for that?” 

The soldier, who was a resolute man, agreed to it 
aud received the money, and exactly ar. hour after 
the order had been given accompanied the com- 
mandant into the Empercr’s presence. But in the 
mean while his Majesty's anger had died away. 
Looking intently at the soldier, he said, ‘‘ A superb 
voice! give him three hundred rubles !” 


Via ALBANY. 


Just as Mrs. Wallabout reached the wharf the 
boat swung off. While she might have jumped, 
she had not the ready-made courage; when she had 
acyujred a stock, the distance was hopeless. It 
was the lag boat connecting with the last train for 
June Roseville, and Mrs. Wallabout looked after it 
in despair. Mr. Wallabout and the little Walla- 
bouts were at June Roseville expecting her. They 
would drive down to meet the train, and Mr. Walla- 
bout would be displeased. Mr. Wallabout was a 
precise person, who disapproved of errant females, 


and did not believe that people lost boats and 


trains except through carelessness. He had never 
lost a train in his life. 

Mrs. Wallabout stood on the wharf, holding fast 
her umbrella, her traveling-bag, and her brown 
paper parcels, and took counsel with herself. Her 
guardian-angel advised her to retreat to a hotel and 
try a new day and a fresh start; but Mrs. Walla- 
bout shrunk from the notion. Hotels look bleak to 
solitary women; and people stare so! Then her 
evil genius suggested the Albany boat. 

‘To be sure Albany is fifty miles beyond June 
Roseville,” argued this evil principle; ‘‘but then 
you hardly realize the fact. You take your state- 
room. You have a cool night on the water; and 


“You arrive at Albany in time to drop down to June 


toseville in one of the early morning boats, and 
have saved three-quarters of a day from New 
York.” 

* So I can,” murmurs Mrs. Wallabout, clutching 
at her parcels with renewed energy, and hurrying 
off to the St. John. Exit guardian-angel in dis- 
gust! and, by-the-by, is it not astonishing what a 
suubbed race are these same guardian-angels, and 
how attentive we are sure to prove to our evil 
senius. however absurd! The very first step 
brought this unprincipled principle out in the lie! 
He had said to Mrs. Wallabout, ‘“‘ You will take 
state-rooms.” There were no state-rooms to be 
taken. - Mrs. Wallabout offered five, seven, ten dol- 
lars! Twenty would not buy one. 

‘* You can have a berth, ma’am,” said the stew- 
ardess, severely, evidently feeling that Mrs. Walla- 
bout did not appreciate her blessings. ‘‘ There will 
be plenty or folks that would be thankful for as much 
as that!” and though Mrs. Wallabout even then 
could have gone back, she quailed before the fat 
Pate in the turban and meekly laid her bundles on 
the shelf, on which she was shortly to be packed 
away for the night, though she sighed to herself 
that **Mr. Wallabout would disapprove more and 
more; he considered these crowded cabins so un- 
healthy #” so did the evil genius predominate. 

Mrs. Wallabout went up on deck and sat down 
in the most remote place possible. Mrs. Walla- 
bout was pretty—have I mentioned the fact ?—and 
all unconsciously displayed a pair of trim little 
boots, resting on the round of a chair in front of 
her. A kind-hearted gentleman, seeing this pretty 
young woman disconsolate by herself, took upon 
him to furnish her with an agreeable object of con- 
templation by marching up and down in her neigh- 
borhood, and bestowing on her long and admiring 
glances. Mrs. Wallabout, waking up to the fact, 
grew rapidly uncomfortable, looked the other way, 
tried to feel indifferent, tried to look unconscious, 
wished Mr. Wallabout was there, and was sure he 
would think it highly improper. More benevolent 
gentlemen peeping under her hat-brim and staring 
at_her perseveriggly! Mrs. Wallabout tormented 
herself to think what she had done to attract atten- 
tion! wished she could box their ears—was sure if 
she was a man she would leave unprotected women 
in peace! remembered that Mr. Wallabout believed 
that no woman was ever annoyed by undesired at- 
tention; was sure it was very disagreeable! and 
went down to the cabin, oppressed with a general 
sense of guiltiness, and of Mr. Wallabout’s disap- 
probation. 

In the cabin—but prudence forbid that I should 
hint at what Mrs. Wallabout saw and heard that 
night, when frantic women without berth or state- 
room strewed the floor like leaves in Vallambrosa! 
At the earliest hint of day the hapless little woman 
was out on deck again, but’ was almost instantly 
Criven below by more betfevolent gentlemen, for 
Whom she was now painfully on the alert. The 
boat was late; also Mrs. Wallabout’s bag was miss- 
ing. Think of that, when Mr. Wallabout never 
lost any thing! The implacable stewardess had 
no consolation for her. ‘*Can’t answer for any 
thing,.ma’am, that is left in the berths.” Mrs. 
Wallabout tried the deck once more. They were 
very late, and her impatient little heart was fit to 

jump out of her bosom. She went over and over 
what she should do: how she would spring to the 
wharf the moment—no, the instant—that the boat 
touched; how she would run for life and the June 
toseville boat; what streets she should take; what 
short cuts she could make, She had her shawl and 
her bundles on one arm, her ticket in her glove, 
and her umbrella ready: for the start, and was quite 
worn out, dear little woman! with so much rapid 


mental exertion, when the St. John came in at her ~ 
_ pier, just about an hour too late for the June Rose- 


ville boat. Mrs. Wallabout could bavecried. What 


would Mr. Wallabout say? Say what he would, 
there was nothing now but totakethetrain. Where 
was the dépét? Mrs. Wallabout hired a man to 
show her the way—just ten steps—and she gave 
him fiftv cents—five cents a step; and Mr. Walla- 
bout disliked extravagance, though he was not pe- 
nurious: but this was a magnificent colored man, 
and he overawed Mrs. Wallabout, naturally timid, 
and now nervous and discouraged. 

In the dépét a tall man eyed her earnestly. Mrs. 
Wallabout shrank away, thinking him another be- 
nevolent gentleman, but presently she discovered 
in him Mr: Pawlett. She knew Mr. Pawlett, and 
she was so tired of being alone that she beamed on 
him almost as if he had been Mr. Wallabout him- 
self. She handed him over her umbrella; she be- 
stutted on him her parcels; she gave him her ticket 
in charge; she hung her shawl on his arm; and 
then she felt herself a free woman, and could have 


snapped her fingers at a host of benevolent gentle-' 


men. For Pawlett, whether he was overwhelmed 
with the bundles, or dazzled by Mrs. Wallabout— 
who came out all the brighter for her night’s eclipse 
—or was simply careless, I am unable to state; the 
result was/the same. They seated themselves in 
the car; they sat there ten minutes at the least; 
they looked about them ; they could have corrected 
th ir mistake a dozen times. It is inconceivable 
that they should have taken the Harlem train; but 
tley did it, and were well under way before they 
discovered their mistake. With some hesitation 
Mr. Pawlett announced the fact to Mrs. Wallabout. 
Mrs. Wallabout made a wild movement, expressive 
of jumping out of the car window. She also de- 
bated within herself whether or not to cry, and 
give Mr. Pawlett a piece of her mind, but con- 
cluded to do nothing as the safest course in a new 
situation, and leaned back in her seat with a de- 
spairing ‘‘ What will Mr. Wallabout say?” Paw- 
lett laughed, but was evidently nervous. The con- 
ductor, very sympathizing except about the cor- 
ners of the mouth, advised them te get out at the 


next station, take the first train for Hudson, and 


wait there for the afternoon train. 

Mrs. Wallabout heard in the silence of despair. 
Wandering all over the country with a strange 
man! What was loss of train and bag to this? 
The next station consisted of a dispirited dépdt and 
an intolerable grocery. There was no ice in the 
water, and there were flies in the lemonade. What 
if they should meet Mr. Wallabout? Mr. Pawlett 
had just demonstrated that there were spiritual as 
well as physical storms. What if her moral whirl- 
wind should blow her Mr. Wallabout? What if 
he should come on them from around the corner? 
There was no consolation in a parasol. Mr. Walla- 
bout would know the very swing of her dress-skirt. 
There would be less chance of a meeting if they sat 
quietly in the dépot; but then was not that like a 
téte-a-téte? Suppose he should be in the Hudson 
train? And Mrs. Wallabout nervously surveyed 
Mr. Pawlett. There was no slurring over the 
dreadful fact. Mr. Pawlett was a good-looking— 
yes, a fine-looking man. He was a man with whom 
a lady might run away; and Mr. Wallabout was so 
strict in his notions of propriety. She wished the 
unconscious Pawlett, trying in a gentlemanly way 
to make the situation tolerable, a hump and a squint 
—for that time only, and by particular request, of 
course. 

Arrived at Hudson, worse vet. Mr. Wallabout 
had business at Hudson; often went there; and 
Mr. Wallabout was—yes, he was a little jealous. 
She heard his step a dozen times or more at dinner 
—that dreadful dinner, of which she scarcely ate, 
to the affliction of Pawlett. She would have liked 
to run away and hide her head under the bed- 
clothes, but Mr. Pawlett proposed music, as they 
had the drawing-room to themselves. Mrs. Walla- 
bout sat down inatremble. Why, was it not pos- 
sible to say, ‘‘ Mr. Pawlett, I am so much afraid of 
meeting Mr. Wallabout, who will never understand 
it, and I should like to be very quiet, and get down 
to the dépdt through some back street, and get rid 
of you, dear Mr. Pawlett, as fast as possible ?” 

Mr. Pawlett leaned overthe piano. He flattered 
himself that he was making the lady comfortable. 
Mrs. Wallabout commenced, and then—oh! Mrs. 
Wallabout’s prophetic heart! in walked Mr. Walla- 
bout. Pawlett reddened to the temples. For Mrs. 
Wallabout a tingling, prickifig sensation attacked 
her. Then she burst out in a cold perspiration : 
then she flushed up in a hot glow. What did Mr. 
Pawlett say? What did Mr. Wallabout say? 
She could never have told you; but she knew what 
she said, and that was, 

**T was afraid you would come.” 

There is no record left of Pawlett ; but how pleas- 
antly this clever and apropos speech must have 
sounded in hisears. Poor Pawlett! and poor Mrs. 
Wallabout, when husband and wife were at last left 
together, Mr. Wallabov~ »veserving that stern si- 
lence that demands explu.ia..on 80 much more sig- 
nificantly than words. — 

‘*T am so very sorry,” commenced the little wo- 
man, imploringly. 

‘“*That you met me? I suppose so,” 

** Now, Charles, you know—” 

How did you come here, Mrs. Wallabout ?” 

* «“T went to Albany.” 

** You went to Albany !” 

‘*T was coming to June Roseville.” 

“‘ And went fifty miles out of your route ?” 

‘* But, my dear, I lost the train, and the boat was 
late—” 

What boat ?” 

“The Albany boat. It was the last train—” 

‘‘The Albany boat was the last train? I should 
think it was—the last you should have taken.” 

‘* But, Charles, I lost the last train to June Rose- 
ville, and I disliked to spend the night in New York, 
and I thought I could come down from Albany in 


the early morning, and the St. John was late; and- 


I—we—lI met Mr. Pawlett—” 
saw that you did.” 

“ Well, if you won't hear me ?” 

‘¢ Am I not listening with all possible attention 
to hear what you and Mr. Pawlett were doing in 
Hudson ?” 


** We took the train—” in winter. Notwithstanding the immense quantities of 
‘To Hudson?” ice required for this market, the dealers estimate that at 


‘* No—the Harlemtrain. We thought, we didn’t 

look, we never knew—” 

‘* And do you expect me to believe such a story as 

_ this ?” interrupted Mr. Wallabout, sternly. ‘‘ Why 
_not make your story at least plausible. Say you 
came here to meet me or something of that sort ?” 
|  ‘*That was the very thing I dreaded,” returned 
Mrs. Wallabout, naively. I knew you would be 
»angry, and it does sound improbable, but it is true; 
and isn’t truth always stranger than fiction? and 
_ besides (brightening), even if you do think that I 
‘would tell a lie I would be a goose to prefer Mr. 
- Pawlett to you, don’t you see?” clenching this no- 
table argument by laying her little hand in his, 
_with a piteous appeal, that only a monster could 
have resisted. 

Mr. Wallabout was not a monster. He looked 
long and fixedly at his wife, and then, with a covert 
smile, drew out a bit of paper and fell solemnly to 
work. Mrs. Wallabout watched him in an agony 
of apprehension. What could it be? a rough draft 
of articles of separation? Mr. Wallabout laid down 
his pencil, surveyed it critically, held it up; and 
this was what Mrs. Wallabout saw: 


or Mrs. WALLABOUT’s JOURNEY TO JUNE Rosi- 
VILLE, vid 


A Bow Knot. 


_ And that was Mr. Wallabout’s revenge. Sensi- 
ble Wallabout! 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


p> Frege from the burden of city life in midsummer, 
‘many join the throng that are rushing toward the snow- 


capped peaks of the White Mountains—some with a gen- 
juine love for their wild scenery, others because the tide 
of fashion flows in that direction. 

Extensive preparations have been made for the accom- 
modation of guests this season. The Profile House has 
been enlarged by the addition of two wings. A new build- 
ing has been erected adjacent to the Glen House, larger 
even than the original building, and connecting with it by 
a covered passage. The Waumbek House,.on Jefferson 
| Hill, has been doubled in size; and several other hotels 
in the vicinity have been materially enlarged and im 
proved. 

But travelers, rushing through on wings of steam. eager 
to reach their ultimatum of interest, whether that be the 
Tip Top Mouse, Franconia Notch, The Flume, The Old 
Man of the Mountain, or his ** Wash-bowl,”’ seldom give 
| time or thought to the beauties of nature through which 
they fly. The usual route from New York takes in some 
_of the most charming scenery in the world, all along the 
valley of the Connecticut River. If the tourist can spare 
a day at Springfield, a drive of an hour or so will bring 
him to the foot of Mount Holyoke, the ascent of which is 
‘by no means difficult. Indeed there is a carriage-path 
most of the way up. From the summit of this mountain 
‘the eye is delighted by a most lovely picture—tlie valley 
‘of the Connecticut, in all its luxuriant verdure, the river 
itself yleaming like a silver thread in its circuitous wind- 
ings through the green intervales. Still further on the 
journey stop at Hanover, Orford, or some town in that 
part of New Hampshire. Thence a carriage drive of a 
couple of hours across the country affords romantic mount- 
‘ain views, as well as brings the traveler to another rail- 
‘ road route to the White Hille. Instead, however, of hast- 
ening forward to them, take a down train, dine at Plym- 
_outh—_where there will be sure to be something worth 
b eating—then go on to Weirs, a little village on the bor- 
dere of Lake Winnipiseogee. A little steamer, The Lady 
’ of the Lake, is in readiness, and an afternoon could not be 
more agreeably spent than in sailing on this lovely sheet 
of water. The whole lake is studded with miniature iel- 
_ ands, and the water is clear and pure. There is a good 
> hotel at Wolfsborough, on the opposite side, where one 
- can find excellent accommodations. Although Lake Win- 
: nipiseogee is on one of the direct routes to the White Mount- 
! ains, travelers from New York so seldom take that route 
that they lose this delightful excursion, supposing always 
| that they were not in too great a hurry to stop and see 
what is really worth seeing. Traveling “in a hurry" is 
any thing but enjoyable. 

The Portland Press gives an incident of the recent fire 
. there which exhibits so much meanness of soul that we 
- are almost ashamed to quote it. We do it in the firm be- 
- lief that the “‘ creature” spoken of was not an American: 
We hear of a creatare in this city, which walks on 
two legs and wears a coat, and resembles aman. In fact 
_ the creature owns a shop and house, and traffics in a small 
-—very smali—way. On the night of the fire his neigh- 

bors hel him to save his property, while the whole op- 
posite side of the street burned down. His clerk, who 
) lived directly opposite, labored indefatigably for his em- 
ployer while his father’s house and his own effects were 
going toashes. Until 4 o'clock in the morning they kept 
' the shop wet, and by unremitting efforts saved it and the 
_ house in the rear of it. After working all night in an at- 
' mosphere of flame and cinders men are sometimes thirsty. 
' These men were thirsty, and inquired of the creature 
' whose house and shop they had saved if he had any water. 
'*No,* Any small beer? ‘No.’ The clerk, who knew 
' better, went down to the ice chest, pulled out several bot- 
tles of Hindle’s mild beverage, found in the pan a little 
water, tolerably clean, which had drained from the i 
-mingled with it sugar and sliced lemons, and Gunane 
these cooling drinks to the deserving crowd. Next day 
' this extravagant youth, on returning to his duties, found 
_ charged to him on the books of the concern four bottles 
of beer, one pound of sugar, and four lemons.” 
Tee is one of the greatest luxuries of a hot day. Al- 
* though sometimes the demand for it is so great on excessive- 
‘ly warm days that it is difficult to obtain it in some parts 
- of the city, this is not owing to any scarcity of the article, 
- but because of the limited facilities of delivering it. It is 
. stated that the quantity of ice required for this market is 
about 250,000 tons per annum, uf which about 25,000 tons 
- are shipped to the Southern cities, the West Indies, and 
| South America; and even Spain and Portugal havc been 
_ purchasers in this market. To secure this 250,000 tors for 
. delivery in summer, it is necessary to put up in winter at 
| least 500,000 tons, as the wastage is equal to one-half. A 


by means of ice 
are enabled to put down their meat in summer as well as 


; 


least 160,000 tons will be left over this season. It may 
not generally be known that ice not used during the sea- 
son for which it is intended is usually thrown away. If 
kept over it is not so good, becomes caked into a solid mna-« 
in the houses, and can not be taken out with facility. It 
is found to be more economical to throw it away, and re- 
place it with the fresh crop. The most extensive ice- 
houses, among the many from which our city is supplied, 
are at Rockland Lake, where there are two of the-e howi-es, 
each 350 feet long, 150 feet wide, and 35 feet high. Each 
is capable of holding 40,000 tons of ice. 


One can scarcely help feeling that it was almost a just 
punishment which recently befell a man living near Mo- 
bile, who one night attempted to frighten some girls by 
wrapping a white cloth around his body and personating 
a ghost. All ran but one, who pulled out a revolver and 
deliberately fired six balls into his head and body. At 
the first shot the ghost fell, but she continued firing. She 
then went home and related the circumstances, and par- 
ties returning to the spot found life completely extinct, 
two balls having penetrated the forehead and the other 
four the region of the heart. The sympathy of the people 
favored the girl, and she had not been arrested. 


** People about to marry," who wish to know the proper 
age, are referred to the following precedents: Adam and 
Eve, 0; Shakspeare, 18; Ben Jonson, 21; Franklin, 24; 
Mozart, 25; Dante, Kepler, Fuller, Johnson, Burke, Scott, 
26; Tycho Brahe, Byron, Washington, and Bunaparte, 
27; Penn and Sterne, 28; Linneus and Nelson, 29; Burns, 
30; Chaucer, Hogarth, and Peel, 32; Wordsworth and 
Davy, 33; Aristotle, 36; Sir William Jones and Welling- 
ton, 37; Wilberforce, 38; Luther, 42; Addison, 44; Wes- 
ley and Young, 47; Swift, 49; Buffon, 55; Old Parr, last 
time, 120. If Adam and Eve married before they’ were 
a year old, and the veteran Parr buckled with a widow at 
120, bachelors and spinsters may wed at any age they like, 
and find shelter under great names for either early or late 
marriages. 

A Southern paper is re®ponsible for the following: 

One day a Mormon woman went to Brigham Yourg fir 
counsel touching an alleged wrong of an officer of 1'e 
church, 

** Let me see, Sister—I forgot your name." 

name?" was the indignant reply. Why, 1 
your wife!” 

** When did I marry you?” 

The woman informed the “‘ President,” who referred to 
an account book in his desk, and then said: 

** Well, I believe you are right. I knew your face was 
familiar."’ 


Every body is launching out in terrible denunciations 
against the **falsities” of woman. One writer says: 

** Imagine courting a lovely Hebe, with a mass of gold- 
en curls covering her neck and shoulders, and with long 
lashes veiling her eyes, like a beautiful silk fringe; snd 
then imagine, if you can, re-ing one by one of the curls 
and lashes disappear in the recess of a board cari- 
box.” 


On the same subject the Mississippi Exchanre, after 
inveighing against ‘‘falke calves,” ‘‘false eyelashes,” 
“false hair,” plumpers,” etc., remarks: 

“Young gentlemen need have no fears as regards the 
ladies of this section—they are all right, and need no ar- 
tificial fixins; but we do advise them never to murry 4 
Yankee girl without a full investigation.” 


When you make a quotation be sure always to give 
your authority. The force and beauty of the original is 
often greatly increased by so doing. For example: 

Let not good or great content ye— 
Higher and still higher, 
Only for the best, the greatest 
Labor and aspire 
All the Year Round. 


Lives of great men al! remind us 
We cau make our lives sublime; 
And departing, leave behind us, 
Footprints on the sands of time, 
By H. W. Longfellow. 


Till I well could weep, for a time eo sordid and mean, 

And myself so languid and base 
A. Tennyson. 
The mountain rill 

Seeks with no surer flow the far bright sea 


Than my unchanged affection flows to thee, 
Park Benjamin. 


Farewell! I've yet one solace left, which cheers my love- 
ly hearth, 
And in that thought a thousand hopes are springing inte 
; 
How beautiful the vision comes, amidet life's gathering 


cares, 
In shape—a Champagne bottle, and a box of fine cigars 
From J. ©. M*Cabe 


The drying up a single tear has more 
Of honest fame than shedding seas of gore 
By Byron. 
The girls are all a fleeting show 
For man's delusion given ; 
Their smiles of joy, their tears of woe 
Deceitful shine, deceitful flow ; 
There's not one true in seven 
Exchange Papers. 


But seen too oft, familiar to the face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace 
A. Pope. 
How guilt, once harbored in the conscious breast. 
Intimidates the brave, degrades the great 
Dr. Johnson. 
But my thread is oh, so fine! 
Smallest moments form the line, 
And I weave ’mid anxious fears, 
For I dread the fatal shears 
From Harper's Magazine. 

A wealthy old gentleman in Pittsburg, who had denied 
his young and beautiful bride nothing that the most ex- 
travagant taste could suggest, awoke one morning a short 
time ago to find himself deserted. The fickle fair one 
had flown, and had left behind a few little bills, amount- 
ing to the trifle of $3000, and a note stating that «he would 
come, back if her husband would settle on her the sum of 
$20,000. She had taken the precaution to carry off her 
diamonds, and all her costly robes, together with a large 


‘sum of money which had been given her for her own use. 


Fortune is as fickle as fashion. A certain Mrs. 
of Hartford, an Englishwoman by birth, who has hitherto 
been in “*moderate circumstances,"" has recently become 
the heiress of a large property, valued at $35,000,000. 
She, with her husband and children, are about starting 
for England to receive the *“‘golden egg.” It is said she 
will return and make Hartford her permanent residence. 
V hen in full possession of her property, Mrs. Walker 
will probably be the richest woman in the United States. 


A German professor of great learning, and patient in in- 
vestigation, gives us some information, which he assures 
us is highly important for us to know. . He asserts that 
an atom of atmospheric air is just 3939 hundred-thousand 
millionths of an inch in thickness, and that it weighs 15 
ten-thousandths of a grain. And to think that for every 
cubic foot of air we breathe we inhale 216,000,000,000, 000, - 
000,000 of these atoms, 
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-“ Remarkable for delicacy, freshness, and puri- 
ty”"—Burnetr’s unrivaled Cologne Water and Co- 
coaine for the Hair.—Christian Guardian, Toronto. 


& Co.'s Grrt Enterrprise.—The first to em- 
bark in the Gift Enterprise business in Chicago was the 
firm of A. A. Ketigy & Co., located at 105 Randolph St. 
Who does not remember their gift store, which opened 
two or three years ago, where many purchased books and 
other articles, and were so lucky as to find with their pur- 
ch tickets which entitled them to valuable gifts of jew- 
ele? or other prizes? Thousands of our citizens were thus 
fortunate, and these have the best of evidences that Messrs. 
Keiitzy & Co. always perform all they promise; that 
they are honorable men, and do business honorably and 
on the square. Their Gift Concert which they now ad- 
vertise, the drawing of which is to take place on the 
22d of August, promises to be one of the most successful 
of the series of Gift Concerts that have taken place in 
Chicago. 

1. The gifts to be distributed are all that they are rep- 
resented to be. 2. All the prizes will positively be distrib- 
uted to those holding the lucky tickets after the drawing. 
3. There is such a very large number of prizes that every 
one’s chances are decidedly in favor of drawing something. 
4. The citizens of Chicago, who know A. A Ketuey & 
Co., have confidence in their honor and integrity, and are 
largely investing in their entcrprise. ‘These are some of 
the reasons why we feel se o in commending Ketiey & 
Co.'s Gift Concert to the puviic. Let the people come up 
and buy the tickets still remaining unsold. The drawing 
will positively take place on the day advertised. Money 
may he sent by mail for tickets, and will be promptly 
responded to.—Chicago Journal. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE. 


Superior advantages in English, Classics, Sciences, 
Commercial, French, German, Piuno Muric, and Painting. 
Lewis's Gymnastics for Ladies, and Military Drill for 
Gents. Eighteen Instructors. Term opens Sept. 10th, 

Rev. ALONZO FLA‘ K, A. M., PRUNCIPAL. 


Claverack, Columbia Co., N. Y. 


SEWING 
NACHINE. 


First and Improvepn, the embodiment of prac- 
tical utility and extreme simplicity. Originally patented 
May 13, 1862, Improvement patented June 9, 1863. The 
celebrated FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE, with 
CR: MPING attachment, is NOISELESS in operation, sews with 
DOUBLE OF SINGLE THREAD Of ALL KIND8 with extraordinary 
rapidity, making SIXTFEN sTITCHES to each evolution of 
the Whee|. Will GATHER, HEM, RUFFLE, SHIRE, TUCK, BUN 
Up preapTss, &c.,&c. Strongest machine manufactured. 
Warranted not to get out Of order in 5 years. It has re- 
received the approval of all the principal journals, and of 
those who have Ugep it. 

** With single or double thread, it silently yet very rap- 
idly does the stitching exactly like hand-sewing."—New 
York Tribune. 

Single machines, ALL COMPLETE, sent to any part of the 
country per express, packed in box, with printed instruc- 
tions, on receipt of the price, $5. Safe delivery guaranteed. 
Agents wanted every where. Address all orders, 

FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 

Office 102 Nassau Street, New York. 


“The Mammoth Informer” given away to ev- 
ery body. Send stamp for it. Courtship made easy, 15 
cents. Bridal etiquette, 15 cents Laws of love, 30 cents. 

W. ©. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, New York. 
6000 AGENTS wanted to sell six new inventions, 

of great value to families, all pay great prof- 
its. Send 15 cts. and get 80 pages, or 25 cts. and get Si) 
gauges and asample gratis. Ephraim Brown, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Photographs of Union Generals sent postpaid for 

25 cts.; 50 Photographs of Rebel Officers for 25 
100 Photographs of Female Beauties for 25 ets.; 100 
Address C. SEYMOUR, Holland, N. Y. 


Ste . 
Actors for 25 cts. 


EMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINF, universally 
acknowledged the model Parlor Magazine of Amer- 


1 PHOTOGRAPHS OF FEMALE BEAUTIES 

will be sent for 30 cents. SPANisn, ENGLISH, 
Enescu, and AMERICAN. 
Box 56, New York City. 


ABY-JUMPERS.—A new invention. Price $8. Re- 

ceived silver medal at New York State Fair. Send 

for circular to LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 478 Broadway, near 
Broome Street, New York. 

EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 

CHEAPEST AND BEST. Price of Presses, $10, $16, 

$23, and $30. Price of an office, with Press, $15, $28, 


$40, $48, and $70. Send for a circular to the LOWE 
PRESS COMPANY, 23 Water Street, Boston. 


For Merchants, Druggists, and all who wish to print 
neatly, cheaply, and expeditiously. Circular sent free. 
Sheets of Type, Cuts, &c., 10 cts. Anams Paxss Company, 
26 Ann Street, New York, and 3% Lincoln Street, Boston. 

EW PHYSIOGNOMY; or, “SIGNS OF CHARAC- 
TER,” manifested through temperament and ex- 
ternal forms, and in “* The Human Face Divine,” with more 
than 1090 illustrations. Price, postpaid, $5. Address 
FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 
Agents wanted. 


“How ’tis Done.” Whiskers in 6 w’ks. Gambling 
exposed. Fortune-telling. Ventriloquism, &c. 1900 creat 
secrets, Free for 25c. Address Hunter & Co., Hinsdale, N.H. 


GENTS—“ GUIDE TO BUSINESS SUCCESS” and 

“A KEY TO HONEST WEALTH.” 150 pp., just 

out. Send for sample copy, postpaid, price $1. N. 
WHITE & CO., Publishers, 37 Park Kow, New York. 


Important to European Travellers. 
HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN EUROPE AND THE EAST. 


‘BY w. P. FETRIDGE. 


A New and Revised Edition (the Fifth Year) of this 
Valuable Book will be ready in a few days. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ARTLETT & DEMOREST’S SEWING MACHINE, 
with valuable improvements, makes the Elastic- 
Knot Stitch, and is in every particular the ne plus ultra 
Family Sewing Machine; $25. 473 Broadw ay, New York. 
Agents wanted. 


J aris WANTED for the Desideratum Holder for 
fastening neckties, jooping up dress skirts, &c., &c. 
Our Agents, male and female, make $5 to $10 perday. Cir- 
cular sent on receiptof stamp. Bell & Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Address A. STAR, Station A, | 


— 


INVEST ONLY ONE DOLLAR 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 2 


PORTLAND 


SUFFERERS 


BY THE LATE DISASTROUS FIRE. 


NEW YORK CHARITABLE GIFT CONCERT, , 
Irving Hall, New York, Monday Evening, September 24th, 1866. 
Admission Tickets One Dollar Each. 
150,000 Tickets and 150,000 Gifts, being one to each purchaser of a Ticket. 
The Gifts will be distributed by a Committee chosen by the audience, in euch lawful manner as the ticket-holders 


may decide. 
distributed by the Mayor of Portland. 


t#~ SPECIAL NOTICE —The net proceeds will be devoted to the relief of the Portland Sufferers, and 


SPLENDID LIST OF PRESENTS.—1 Present in Greenbacks, $25,000, 1 do. in Greenbacks, $5000; 1 House and 
Lot in City of New York, $5000, 1 Lot in City of New York, $2500; 1 Rosewood Piano, $1000; 1 Splendid Melodeon, 
$500 . 3 Beautiful Gold Watches, $250 each. $750; 50 first-class Sewing Machines, $100 each, $5000; 1} Splendid Oil 
Painting of Gen. Grant, $250, 40 Beautiful Opera-Glasses, $25 each, $1000. The balance to consist of the following: 
Diamond Rings and Breast-Pins, Hats, Ladies’ Work-Boxes, Writing-Cases, Kid Gloves, Silver Tea Sets, Music 
Boxes, splendid Gold Pens and Pencils, Photograph Albums, Musical Instruments, Parlor Furniture, American Em- 
blem Cards for Parlor Amusement, Engravings, and Card Photographs of distingushed Personages, &c., &c., $29,000. 

CLUB RATES.—5 Tickets to one Address, $4 50; 10 Tickets, $9 00; 20 Tickets, $17 50; 30 Tickets, $26 25; 40 


Tickets, $35 00; 50 Tickets, $43 50; and 100 Tickets, $85 00. 


Orders filled by return mail. Money can be sent in 


Post-Office Orders, Registered Letters or dra.ts, at our risk. Reliable Agents wanted in every town. Address 
HITCHCOCK, WALKER & CO.,. 76 Nassau Street, New York. 
BREFERENCES.—Frank Leslie, Esq., Johnson, Fry & Co., Cutter, Tower & Co., Berlin & Jones, New York; John 
W. Pittock, Esq., Henry Miner, Feq., Pittsburg, Pa.; Bamford & Baldwin, Chicago, Ill.; Wells & Co., J. R. Haw- 


leyi& Co., M. J. Levy & Co., Cincinnati. 


To the Martyrs of Liver 
Complaint. 


Among the wonderful medical properties which have 
rendered HOSTETTER'S STOMACH BITTERS pre- 
eminent among the health-restoring preparations of the 
age, ite anti-bilious virtues are not the least remarkable. 
No words can do justice to its marvelous effect upon the 
diseased liver. Perhaps the simple words of a convales- 
ceptisufferer, who describes it as“ going right to the spot,” 
tell the story as clearly as may be. It does go right to 
the spot. It operates directly upon the disordered organ, 
and whether unduly active or in a state of paralysis, re- 
stores it to a condition of health. The Sickness at the 
Stomach, pain between the Shoulders and in the Right 
Side, Yellow Suffusion of the Skin, CostivenessgDrowsi- 
ness and Languor, Dimness of Sight, Colic, Palpitation of 
the Heart, Dry Cough, Low Fever, and other symptoms 
which indicate the various phases of Acute and Chronic 
Liver Complaint, are one and all promptly relieved, and 
finally removed, by the action of this famous preparation, 
whica is at once the best of correctives, the gentlest and 
mosti genial of aperients, an infallible regulator, and a 
powerful restorative. Persons of a bilious habit, who use 
the Bitters as a protective medicine, will never suffer the 
pains and penalties of Liver Disease or Bilious Remittent 
Fever. 


MERWIN & BRAY, 
262 BROADWAY, 


MANUFACTURERS or razr CELEBRATED BALLARD 
BREECH-LOADING RIFLES, MILITARY 
D SPORTING STYLES. 


ing from one half ounce each 

to 120 tothe pound. Mate- 
; rial and workmanship of the best qual- 
ity. They are warranted in every respect. 

SOLE AGENTS 

for the well-known Eagle Arms Co.'s Cartridge 
Revolvers, Belt and Pocket size. These Pistols require but 
four motions to load and discharge, a degree of perfection 
never before obtained. Are sure fire, and carry a much 
larger ball than any other revolver of the same weight and 
size. Also Agents for the Whitney Arms Co.’s Colt's 
model Revolvers, and the New York Metallic Ammunition 
Co.’s Copper Cartridge of every style and size. 

Dealers in Arms and Ammunition of all kinds. Mlus- 
trated Circulars furnished when desired. 

262 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


TRADE 


OF THE 


MAGIC RUFFLE COMPANY, 


Tolbe found on each box and each piece of GENUINE 


MAGIC RUFFLE. All other goods, of whatever name, 

not having this mark, are worthless imitations and in- 

fringements on the patents of the Magic Ruffle Company. 

The GENUINE MAGIC RUFFLES are full six yards in 

each piece, are well made of the best material, and give 
rte¢t satisfaction to consumers. of the Company 
o. 98 Chambers Street, New York. 


Allcock’s Porous 
PLASTERS. 


WHOOPING-COUGH CURED. 
Cayuga, Hinds Co., Miss. 
T. Attcock & Co.: Gentlemen,—Please send me an- 
other six dozen of your Porous Plasters. They are in 
great demand here for Whooping-Cough. They act like 
a charm. I could have sold two dozen this week if I bad 
had them. Send as soon as possible, and oblige, 
Yours, respectfully, Joun I. Wriiiame, P. M. 


ASTHMA CURED. 

Mr. Wm. May, of 245 Spring Street, New York, writes, 
Jan. 1, 1856: I have been afflicted with asthma for up. 
ward of ten years, receiving no benefit from medical men. 
I was advised by a friend to try one of Alleock’s Porous 
Plasters. I said I had tried several kinds of plasters with- 
out any benefit, and supposed they were all alike. My 
friend zave me one of Alleock’s, and urged mé to use it. 
I did so, and have now worn them steadily for nine months, 
and find myself better than I have been for many years. 

Agency, Brandreth House, N.Y. Sold by Drugzgists. 


NEW BOOK OF CHURCH MUSIC 
BY L O. EMERSON, 


THE JUBILATE, by the author of the * Harp of Ju- 
dah,” ** Merry Chimes,” “Golden Wreath,” &c., combin- 
ing all the excellent features of his previous work with 
many new and important ones—a CoLLECTION UNEQUAL- 
ED FOR CHOIRS, CONGREGATIONS, SOOLETIES, CONVEN- 
TIONS, Souoois, and Famitigs—Tais Day PUBLISHED. 
Price $1 38 a copy, on receipt of which it will be sent post- 
paid. Per dozen, $12. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Pub- 
lishers, Boston. 


HOME EMPLOYMENT. 


A GOOD MAN WANTED in every Town and Coun- 
ty in the United States, 40 engage in an honorable busi- 
ness. First-rate pay allowed. The only qualifications re- 
quired are tact and industry. Address with stamp, or 
particulars, Dr. O. PHELPS BROWN, No. 19 Grand St., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


100,000 


WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELRY, PENS, 
BRACELETS, CASTORS, GOBLETS, SPOONS, 
FORKS, NAPKIN RINGS, &o., &o., 


Worth $500,000! 


To be sold for ONE DOLLAR each, without regard to 
value, and not to be paid for until you know what you are 
to get. Send 25 cents for a Certificate, which will inform 
you what you can have for $1, and at the same time get 
our Circular containing full list and particulars, alko 
terms to Agents, which we want in every town and 
county. J. H. WINSLOW & CO., 208 Broadway, N. Y. 


Large Profits 


Can be made in the STENCIL BUSINFSS. Complete 
outfits of tools and stock of the best quality furnished by 
M. J. METCALF & SON, 101 Union Street, Boston. Send 
for Circular. 


WHISEERS! 

Dr. Lamowrtr’s will force Whiskers or Mus- 
taches on the smoothest face or chin. Never known to 
fail. Sample for trial sent free. Address 

REEVES & UO., 78 Nassau Street, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
$2000 a Year and Expenses to Male and Female Agents, 
to introduce a new and useful invention, absolutely need- 
ed im every household. Agents preferring to work on 
commission can earn from $20 to $5) per day. For par- 
ticulars address W. G. WILSON, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Great $1 00 Sale 


By the AMERICAN TRADE AGENCY, permanently 
organized, and determined to sustain their reputation as 
the most liberai sale in the United States. Immense cat- 
alogue of goods. Agents wanted every where. Agents 
receive valuable presents of their own selection. Valua- 
ble purchases guaranteed to every purchaser of our pack- 
ages. Packages 25 cta. each, sent to all parts of the coun- 
try. Send for circular to 

BOARDMAN & CO., AGENTS, 
351 Washington Street, Boston. 


GOLD PENS. 


If you want a GOLD PEN, send to E. S. JOHNSON & 
CO., 44 Nassau 8t., N. Y., and by return mail receive cir- 
cular showing styles and prices. Kepairing done at 50c. ea. 


EMOREST’S YOUNG AMERICA, a new Artistic 

and splendidly Illustrated Monthly Magazine for 

Boys and Girls, soon to be issued. Yeariy, $1 50; each 

additional copy, $100. Address W. JENNINGS DEMO- 
REST, 473 Broadway, New York. 


THE 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


Hawe- selected the following kinds from their Stock, which they recommend to meet the wants of Clubs. They 
are sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 


All goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 


PRICE LIST. 
YOUNG HYSON, S0c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 BB, 
GREEN TEAS, 30c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 B Ib. 
MIXED, 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 B Ib. 


JAPAN, $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 Ib. 


OOLONG, Tic., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 B bb. 
IMPERIAL and GUNPOWDER, best, $1 25 2) Ib. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST, 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best $1 20 PB. 


All towns, villages, or manufactories where a large number of men are engaged, by OLUBBING together, can reduce 
the price of their Teas and Coffees about one third by sending directly to the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 


(Bost-Office Box 5643.) 


31 and 33 Vesey Street, corner of Church, New York. 


For further particulars, getting up Clubs, é&c., see Harper's Weekly, June 23, 1966. 


List of New Books. 


Frankiin Square, N.Y., A 4. 


- 


GEORGE ELIOT. | 
felix Holt, the Radical. \A Novel. 
By the Author of “ Adam Bede,” “The Mill on the 
Floss,” “Romola,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 
W. J.C. MOENS. 


English Travellers and Italian Brig- 
ands. A Narrative of Capture and Captivity. With 
a Map and severai Lllustrations. 12mo, Ciuth, $x 7s. 


‘W. PEMBROKE FETRIDGE. 


Harpers Hand-Book for Travellers 
im Europe and the East. Being a Guide through: 
Great Britain and Ireland, France, Belgjum, Holland, 
Germany, Italy, Sicily, Egygt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, 
Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, Denmark. and Swe- 
den. With a Railroad Map, corrected up to 1865, and 
a Map embracing Colored Routes of Travel in the 
above Countries. Fifth Year. Large ramo, Leather, 
Pocket-Book Porm. $7 50. 


Rev. J. G. WOOD. 
Homes Without Hands : xing a De- 


scription of the Habitations of Animals, classed ac- 
cording to their Principle of Constréction. With 
about 140 Illustrations 8vo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, 
$4 30: Half Morocco, $6 7s. | 


NAPOLEON IIL | 


Listory of Fulius Cesar, Vol. il. 
| Superfine Edition. 8vo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $3 50. 


COLONEL MARCY, U.S.A 

Thirty Years of Army Life on the 
Border. Descriptions of the Indian No- 
mads of the Plains; Explorations of New ‘lerritory; 
a Trip across the Rocky Mountains ip the Winter; 
Descriptions of the Habits of Different Animals found 
in the West, and the Methods of Huntigg them with 
Incidents in the Life of Different Frortier Men, &c. 
With numerous Illustrations. . 8vo, Cloth, Bi: veled 


Edges, $3 00. 


AMBROSE SPENCER. | 
Andersonville Prison. A\Narrative 
of Andersonville, drawn from the Evidence elicited on 
the Trial of Henry Wirz. ~ tae With the Argu- 


ment of Col. N. P. Chipman, Judge-Adyocate. 12mo, 
Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 75. 


GOLDWIN SMITH. 


Lectures on the Study of History, 
Delivered in Oxford, 1859-61. To which is added a 
Lecture delivered before the New York Histerical Sc- 
ciety in December, 1864, on the University oF Ox- 
FORD. 1amo, Cloth, $1 7s. 


DAVID and CHAS. LIVINGSTONE. 
The Zambesi. Narrative of an Ex- 


— to the Zam\ly si and its Tributaries ; and of the 
iscovery of Lakes Shirwa and Nyassa. 1868-64. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $5 oo 
(Uniform with Livingstone’s South A frita.) 


Col. HARRY GILMOR, 


Four Years in the Saddle. 
Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 <o. 


Dr. GUERNSEY and Mr. ALDEN. 

Harper's Pictorial History of the . 
Great Rebellion. Part 1.: From the Beginning of 
the Conspiracy to the Close of the Peninsular “Cant- 
paign’ of 1862. With more than Five Hundred ius- 
trations. [This Volume consists of nearly 4&> paves 
in large folio, each equivalent to6 octave fages. The 
Volume thus contains as much matter @s 5 ordinary 
volumes.) Price $6 oo, in Cloth, Gilt, Beveled 
Edges. Liserat Terms AGENTs, 


12mo, 


Ce ~ Harper & Brotuers will send the above Works 
& Mau, postage prepaid, to any part af the United 
tates, on receipt of the price. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR AUGUST, 1866. 


TERMS | 


One Copy for one Year $4 00 
An Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Five Suits 
scRiugers, at $4 00 each, or 6 Copies for $20 10. 
Hagper’s Magazine and Hagper's togethen 
one vear, $8 00. | 


Circulation 112,000, 
The Publishers will accept a limited ux(Mber of firet- 
ertisementa for 


class Adv their Magazing, at the following 
low rates: 
OC 
Half Page...... co 
Quarter Page. ...4... 7 


Or $1 50 per line for a less spuce. Averog) « ¢ * words 
to a line. 
HARPER & BROTHE!S, 


Ciretlation nearly 100,000, 
HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
00 


TERMS. 
One Copy for One Year. . . . . $4 
One Copy for Three Months . . . 1 
And an Extra Copy will be allowed fo 
of Five at $4 00 each, or 
$20 00. Payment invariably in advance. | 
Taz Bounp OF from the 
commencement will be sent to any part of the United 
States, free of carriage, upori receipt of the price, viz. - 
Cloth Binding 00 per Voluwe. 
Half Morocco........... os. 10 


Each Volume contains the Numbers for One Year, 


TexMs TO ADVERTIsets.—One Dollar and Fifty Cente 
per line for inside, and Two Dollarg per line for outside 
Advertisements, each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, 


every Club 
Copies for 


511 
| 
| 
| 
ica. August No. now ready. Sold everywher: | 
| 
| 
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| 


